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No. V. 


THE LECTURE. 


HE lecture, as a form of composition, 1s a skilful union 

of the oration and the essay. The lecturer is, conse- 
quently, both writer and speaker, and enjoys the double 
advantage of an audience of hearers as well as of readers. 
Hence, the personal reputation of the able lecturer is much 
more captivating than the general reputation of even a_ 
popular author, and, consequently, the field is crowded witn 
competitors, The lecture is to be tested, therefore, in two 
ways: as it reads, and as it sounds when delivered. In 
one of the two departments it must take, else it fails alto- 
gether. A skilful declaimer may palm off a worthless pro- 
duction on his hearers, by the charms of voice and manner, 
but print is the final appeal; on the other hand, a careful 
thinker may be a tiresome reader, or speaker; but in his 
case, too, print must decide his merits. 

The lecture is the popular philosophical teaching of the 
day. It is essentially didactic, and here most popular lec- 
turers err; they substitute the declamation, or literary ad- 
dress for the lecture; they adorn and illustrate, instead of 
analyzing and discussing, old or new truths. They appear 
to regard the lecture merely as an occasion for oratorical 
display. Now this, in the best instances, certainly forms a 
part of the true idea of a good lecture, though it is not its 
highest aim, nor its sole aim, but rather a quite inconsid- 
erable incident in it. Such display, if in good taste, is very 
gratifying, and to most hearers, the most agreeable part of a 
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lecture. but the better part of each audience go to learn 
something. Flourishes, and tricks of metaphor, and arts of 
elocution, can never effect this end. The first requisite of 
a lecture is perfect clearness, both of thought and style. 
The next is force and fertility of ideas and illustration, and 
the last,and the most important, is genuine sincerity, and a 
liberal cast of thought. The last gives a certain moral value 
to the lecture. We do not consider it necessary to add, 
that a complete knowledge and mastery of the subject is 
perfectly essential—also, that ability is implied; nor that 
here, as in the other departments of oratory, an impressive 
manner and brilliant elocution cannot fail to carry very 
great weight with them 

We define the jecture as a skilful union of the oration 
and the essay. In our view, the essay should greatly pre- 
dominate, inasmuch as the object is to teach. It is very 
well if amusement can be afforded, and to the right 
hearer, the most philosophical instruction affords the high- 
est intellectual pleasure. All however occasionally require 
relaxation and amusement. A lively epigram, entertaining 
anecdotes, a quaint picture, or a story in point, may serve 
very agreeably to relieve the well-compacted chain of ar- 
gument and deduction. An occasional golden ring of fan- 
cies may be soldered, as it were, into the delicate net-work 
of consecutive propositions. Breaks, and transitions, and 
episodes, will rest the mind, tired with a close discussion of 
abstract principles, as landing-places on the staircase of the 
palace of truth. But this, by the way.—The principal design 
is to place in the most conspicuous light, some one central 
truth, or idea, or fact in philosophy, criticism, or history. 
In order to ascertain the proper position of this truth, the 
comparative history or anatomy of similar truths, ideas, or 
facts must be gained. Thus to fix one rule, to certify one 
fact, to arrive at a just notion of one doctrine, or the spirit 
of one system, the lecturer must be acquainted with, must 
allude to, many. The lecture then 1s exhaustive, and in this, 
resembles a philosophical essay, or a chapter in a history, or 
a review article, as the subject-matter may be. In addition 
to this, there should be similes and conceits. ‘There must be 
expansion of one picture, or thought, and epigrammatic 
brevity. <A tirade of declamation must serve as a corps de 
reserve to a battalion of arguments, and a fine fancy may 
sometimes occur as the vvant-courter of a series of reflections. 
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The two most important talents in a lecturer, are, the 
analytic power, and a brilliant fancy. Few possess both, 
and, therefore, in general, the ablest lecturers either regard 
a lecture wholly as an essay, or a declamation, as their 
talent may be for analysis or rhetoric. 

The lecture, in common with the essay, enjoys an univer- 
sality of topics. It may be of very different kinds; it may 
be historical, or critical, or speculative. It may serve as a 
medium for the expression of political or religious opinion. 
It may offer a new view in natural or moral science. It 
may re-criticise a favorite poet, or introduce a new one to the 
public. It includes every subject, from zsthetical culture to 
steam navigation and lightning rods. It may be even an ad- 
vertisement for the merchant, as it has oiten served for the 
itinerant quack and pill-vender. 

The lecture, then, has become a most important means of 
popular instruction. As such, it should be carefully scrut- 
nized ; for it is capable both of great good, or considerable 
evil. It has its advantages as a means ae peanneidinns: : and it 
also, has correspondent defects. An able lecturer can im- 
press, in the space of an hour’ s teaching, an important prin- 
ciple that may guide a man’s conduct through life ; he can 
dissipate a prejudice, and disabuse the mind of an ignorant 
man of some baleful error, that had weighed him down like 
a load, or blinded his eyes to the perception of the truth. 
He can give a picture of an epoch so vividly characterized, 
and so accurately painted, as to supersede the reading of a 
long history. He can expound in one lecture a moral or 
metaphy sical system, that months of hard reading might not 
so clearly elucidate, and stamp on the memory. He can 
distinguish, (for it is his business,) between errors that were 
SO contiguous as to seem to form a true whole. He can 
train the literary, as well as the moral, sense of the reader, 
and interpret for him the books of great minds. But in or- 
der to do all these things, he must be exactly informed, and 
perfectly trustworthy. He needs no originality, for he deals 
with facts, or with the ideas of others. He is the expositor 
of the one, and the translator of the other. Pure originality 
might set him wrong, where the path lay plain before him. 
Not a little modesty 1 is therefore requisite, to prevent the 
lecturer from relying too much on his own resources. 

Instead of this, what do we generally find? Superficial 
information, a crude view of the subject, stale fancies—the 
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thrown-off ornaments of greater intellects — stereotyped 
prejudice, a boastful arrogance, and a curious medley of 
styles. Instead of completeness, confused variety ; in place 
of continuity, endless digressions. You ask for an argument, 
and you are helped to an allegory. You require a fact, and 
they give you a figure. Everywhere you see a constant 
attempt at display, A man of a barren imagination is at a 
forced-put to give birth to a simile, and no- ~fancy aims at 
being very fanciful. There are some lecturers, who, like 
single-speech Hamilton, deliver but one lecture in the 
whole course of their lives. This is, generally, an outpouring 
of the contents of their extract book—a curious composition 
—resembling in literature, as to variety, (though by no means 
in excellence) what a mince-pie, or a plum-pudding, is in 
cookery. 

There are other abuses of the lecture, that need a 
remedy. Men of wealth, who have the itch of authorship, 
or of oratory, must needs deliver lectures, as an opiate to 
their ill-regulated self-love. As men of a certain standing, 
capable of exerting considerable influence, committees al- 
ways defer to them. These lecture gratuitously, though for 
our own parts, were we able, we would pay for their silence. 
These pretenders hurt the professed lecturer, by under-bid- 
ding him, and as the treasury is always first regarded, a gratul- 
tous lecture, however inefficient, is generally preferred toa 
good one that must be well paid. Some who need pay, en- 
tertain a mawkish feeling in the matter, as most petty scrib- 
lers have a burlesque contempt for the profits of writing. The 
truth should be felt, that lecturing, as authorship, is now be- 
come a profession ; a profession, too, of scholars and gentle- 
men for the better part, though there are quacks enough in it, 
as inevery thing else. It is a profession to which such a man 
as Dewey is reported to have once thought of turning his at- 
tention, as a fixed pursuit—one honored in this country by 
Dana, Channing, Hawks, Longfellow, Emerson, Bancroft, 
and many other gentlemen of ability and high standing. 
It is very true that it has been taken up by inferior men, 
but how long have they succeeded? Unless they are happily 
gifted in the personal qualifications of a lecturer, which 
have enabled some mere quacks to get along, they sink very 
soon, 

Apart from lecturers, there is acommon error that tends 
to distract the attention of audiences, and, consequently, to 
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lower the proper value of lectures. This is, the jumble of 
lectures in a long course, on such a variety of topics: of 
politics, morals, history, natural science, and literature. 
Now, the great body of lecture-goers, are supposed to go 
with but a moderate knowledge of the evening’s topic ; 
perhaps, ignorant altogether. The lecturer should assume 
the latter as probably true. ‘Therefore, he should have 
time to produce a proper effect ; mstead of one lecture on 
morals, or one on the steam-engine, and one on the nerves, 
let him deliver three on one subject. Completeness and 
clearness, are far preferable to multiplicity of facts and ex- 
periments. We would suggest fewer topics, and more lec- 
tures on each. Three or four single courses, of at least two 
or three lectures, or a long course of six or eight by one lec- 
turer, are much better than sixteen or twenty lectures by 
sixteeen or twenty lecturers. This last produces too much 
the efiect of modern education, which substitutes the ency- 
clopedia for a few sound text-books. 

This want of selection—of discrimination—springs from 
the incapacity, in most cases, of the lecture committee, for 
their office of selecting lecturers ; though, occasionally, it 
arises from the diversified tastes of the audience, and the 
endeavor to meet them. ‘The chairman and his associ- 
ates, are sometimes men of a respectable station in life, and 
wealthy, who know nothing of literature, authors, or the 
value of literary labor, at others young clerks of a bookish 
turn, who wish to employ their critical | propensities on their 
betters, in every sense of the word. Both of these classes 
of persons are utterly unfit to judge of the ability of a 
lecturer, or of the real merit of a lecture. They judge 
mostly from personal appearance, and general reputation. 
A dashing bravura sort of speaker takes them at once. 
They surrender to assurance. Modest merit never suc- 
ceeds, as the lottery-dealer confessed, when he found his 
newspaper pufls not sufficiently stimulant. 

This requires the vigorous protest of scholars and liberal 
thinkers ; that scholars should sit as the critics—that schol- 
ars should sit on the committee. It is an affair of scholar- 
ship, not of trade. An excellent man of business may be 
a very commonplace critic. The flour market has no con- 
nection with the fancy, and imagination and industry are 
not always found in company. 

The lecture is a purely modern form of composition. 
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The Greeks and Romans wrote dissertations, and pub- 
lished philosophical dialogues, but they have left nothing 
like our modern lecture. Probably, Socrates talked lec- 
tures ; but, like Ulysses, he was too wise to print. 

England, France, Germany, and the United States, have 
produced the most eminent public teachers. In Germany, 
the copy ng equally distinguished for learning and elo- 
quence ; 5 Beence. Cousin, Guizot, Villemain, and the 
> el of the Institute; in England, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Mr. Fox, the Unitarian clergyman ; ; In our own country, 
Channing, Dew ey, Dana, Longfellow, Emerson. In the 
three leading divisions of the lecture, the literary, or critical, 
the speculative, and the historical, we would place Hazlitt at 
the head of the lecturers on poetry and the belles-lettres ; 
Guizot, would stand the first of historical lecturers, and 
Dewey, the foremost of the speculative lecturers on practical 
subjects. Dewey does not lecture on abstract topics, but 
discusses practical themes in an abstract manner. Cousin 
is the most popular metaphysical teacher; but even here, a 
lecturer for students—not a popular lecturer. Dana, is our 
most impressive lecturer on poetry. Longfellow, a pictur- 
esque scholar in his addresses, and Emerson, a modern 
mystic. The lecture is more sought after here, than per- 
haps any whereelse. As a people, we like to get knowledge 
by as short a course of study as possible. In lectures, the 
audience are passive students ; they receive knowledge in- 
stead of working for its acquisition. It also finds favor 
among us, from the love of mixing in public, which we, 
of all the people under the sun, most affect. It reminds 
the politician of caucuses, and the merchants of a meet- 
ing on’change. It jumps with our democratic humor of 
equalizing knowledge, and in this respect, resembles the 
popular periodical literature of the day. 

What is the future influence of the lecture to be? Much 
greater, we apprehend, than it is now. When the class of 
lecturers shall comprise a majority of able men, scholars, 
gentlemen—we feel warranted in asserting, it will be the fa- 
vorite method of public instruction. It will not, to be sure, 
take the place of really sound reviews and newspapers ; 
but it will obliterate the ineflicient organs of public opmion. 
Good lectures will kill off weak papers. Neither will it 
hurt the stage, but rather, by refined criticism, tend to elevate 
it. It will not interfere with the pulpit, since it will expressly 
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enforce the precepts of moral duty, and speculate pro- 
foundly on the minor moralities. It will rather come in 
aid of the pulpit, giving audiences on week day evenings 
what an enlarged view of religion would give them at church 
on Sundays. 

Perhaps we should have before discriminated popular 
lectures from lectures for students. There will always be 
both, as long as there is a distinct class of students in the 
world, and a large class of persons who are not professed 
students, but yet who continue learners all their lives. The 
use of lectures to students is rather for revision than the 
beginning of any study. ‘They serve to revive or review old 
studies or doctrines, but they ought not to be heard at the be- 
ginning of their course. Lectures give results, not processes. 
Profound scholars must, however, go through certain pro- 
cesses to verify these results, whereas, a mixed audience 
must build their knowledge on faith in the lecturer. 

The present is allowed to be a critical age—an analytic 
age. We would rather speculate on principles than follow 
a ‘long narrative of facts. We substitute, then, the historical 
lecture for the history.—The same will apply to morals, and 
religion, and politics. For one who reads Locke, twenty 
read Cousin ; for one who reads Cudworth, twenty study 
Macintosh. ‘The Federalist is laid by when Daniel Webster 
is to speak ; and the old divines are closed, when a fashiona- 
ble preacher mounts the pulpit. 

We have spoken of lectures for students, and popular 
lectures. ‘The Jast kind are infinite in variety, and as regards 
the class of audiences they address—from merchants to 
mechanics, from ladies to laborers. Every craft must have 
its lecture-room, and will have at some future day. The 
whole empire of knowledge will be ransacked for subjects 
of disquisition and amusement. 

Many attend lectures now as they attend the opera, for 
the sake of the fashion. But good lectures require a ca- 
pacity of attention, and a degree of thought, that are not 
always possessed, or bestowed. When placed on a right 
footing, none will attend except for instruction, and partial 
entertainment. Few persons go to a lecture knowing what 
they have a right to expect. The subject is an abstract 
topic, and they expect an amusing narrative, or it is his- 
torical, and they look for sentimental passages. This is to 
be reformed. 
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On the whole, we are apt to consider the lecture a very 
important department of modern literature, and the most 
powerful instrument of popular instruction. As a corollary 
to this, it follows, the lecturer should occupy a dignified 
position. ‘The public taste, to be sure, needs correction on 
many material points connected with this subject: nor are 
the best critics infallible in their judgments on lecturers. 
Like most evils in this world, these will mend themselves in 
good time. There must be no forced improvements; but 
gradual changes, and a wiser policy. Some of these errors, 
as the selection of committees, can be amended at once; 
but the taste of audiences is to be formed. ‘The surest 
method to attain good ends is to employ noble means ; and 
thus we hope lectures will continue to improve with the ca- 
pacity in the public for appreciating them. We look for 
the time, with confidence. when the lecture shall occupy no 
neutral ground in the public esteem, and when the lecturer 


will be an established professional character. 
| z 


BEMERTON: 


A TRAVELLER’S SKETCH. 


NHE reputation of George Herbert is chiefly that of a 
religious poet, and is mostly confined to the church of 
whose institutions and blissful hopes he loved to write. 
Within the church his influence has always been great ; 
the volume of the Temple has been a sacred book with the 
clergy, and at this day has inspired more perhaps than any 
other single production the numerous poems published at 
Oxford, no ungraceful or inefficient hand-maidens to the 
theological dogmas of the Tracts. Out of the church, Her- 
bert has been heretofore disregarded in the general censure 
of the metaphysical poets. It would not be a difficult task 
to prove the claim of this author to a high rank in the his- 
tory of English poetical literature. Under the catholicism 
of modern taste and judgment his name has already found 
its way into several recent specimens of the poets ; his 
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lines grace the heads of chapters of fashionable novels; he 
is quoted by philosophers as well as divines, and may be 
fairly regarded as a classic. His Life, written by Izaak 
Walton, has doubtless added much to his good fame. It is 
an uncompromising eulogy, and paints the scholar and the 
saint in terms that would do honor to the charity drawn 
by St. Paul. ‘The praise, we are inclined to think, is no 
less just than generous. History has its portraits of vice 
and crime at which humanity may shudder, yet the world 
is quite credulous of their atrocity ; we see not why other 
circumstances may not have produced as remarkable vir- 
tues, nor why the record of them should not be received 
with at least equal favor. Walton’s Lives are an honor to 
the heart of the writer and to the whole human race. 

The character of Herbert is summed up in those two 
expressions, the scholar and the divine, to which it is scarce- 
ly necessary to add the epithet of the gentleman. Yet the 
knowledge and refinement of the courtier went to make up 
the man. His life was the result of the happiest education 
engrafted on the purest natural tastes. The mother of Her- 
bert enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Donne on equal terms of 
intellect and piety ; his eldest brother was the baron of 
Cherbury, famed in the history of philosophy. At Cam- 
bridge, where he perfected his studies, Herbert became ora- 
tor to the University, a station of honor and influence, that 
put its possessor on the road to advancement. King James 
gave him a sinecure which had been once held by Sir 
Philip Sidney, but on the death of the monarch he aban- 
doned all court prospects, and after a year’s retirement, with 
many mental conflicts, he entered upon sacred orders. He 
earned his best laurels both for earth and heaven at the 
humble parish of Bemerton near Salisbury, in the quiet 
discharge of the duties of a village priest. These few in- 
cidents sum up the external history of the man; his inner 
life, or that portion of it rather which he chose to reveal, is 
written in his books. Every thought tends upward to reli- 
gion and heaven, but there is knowledge of society and 
feeling of merely human things too. The man and the 
Christian were first perfected in his character before he 
sought the priesthood. As Herbert is chiefly known by 
his religious poems, and these are likely to be overlooked by 
many who may naturally regard them as sectarian, we 
think we may render a service to the general reader by 
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culling a few of a more general philosophical interest, ‘The 
following will show the Poet and the worldling (if we may 
use this phrase i in a cosmopolitan sense, meaning a member 
of the universal brotherhood of matter and spirit, the child 
of the world, inheritor of the past, brother of the present,) 
rising to a lofty strain of genius. We have seen part of 
this quoted among the writings of Mr. Emerson: we would 
that printers’ types could give the strong lines the oracular 
depth and weight of that “gentleman’s noble voice. Then 
might we seem to hear the poet’s inspiration borne out of 
the past, the stern majestic voice of the soul speaking across 
the intervening century, true and constant as the sound of 
the ocean is the same to our ear, it resounded to the Greek 
on his wave-swept shore. 


MAN. 


My God, [ heard this day, 
That none doth build a stately habitation, 
But he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been 
Or can be, than is man? to whose creation 
All things are in decay. 


for man is every thing, 

And more: he is a tree, yet bears no fruit ; 
A beast, yet is, or should be more. 
Reason and speech we only bring. 

Parrots may thank us, if they are not mute, 

They go upon the score, 


Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the farthest brother 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Nothing hath got so far, 
But man hath caught and kept it, as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star : 
He is in little all the sphere : 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


For us the winds do blow ; 
The earth doth rest, Heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
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As our delight, or as our treasure ‘ 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed ; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws : 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 


Each thing is full of duty. 
Waters united are our navigation ; 
Distinguished, our habitation ; 
Below, our drink : above, our meat: 
Both are our cleanliness. Hath one such beauty 7 
Then how are all things neat ! 


More servants wait on man, 
Than he’|l take notice of: in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh mighty love! man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built; O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at last ! 
Till then afford us so much wit, 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve thee, 
And both thy servants be. 


An appropriate continuation, a corollary, as it were, out 
of this richly suggestive, meditative poem, is found in an- 
other part of the volume, entitled Man’s Medley; its calm 
philosophical revery is no unmeet companion to the sound 
of birds, and nature whispering in the groves overhead. 


MAN’S MEDLEY. 


Hark how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring. 


All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 


Yet, if we rightly measure, 
Man’s joy and pleasure 


Rather hereafter, than in present, is. 


To this life things of sense 
Make their pretence ; 


{n the other Angels have a right by birth ; 
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Man ties them both alone, 
And makes them one, 
With the one hand touching Heaven, with the other earth. 


In soul he mounts and flies, 
In flesh he dies. 
He wears a stuff, whose thread is coarse and round, 
But trimm’d with curious lace, 
And should take place 
After the trimming, not the stuff and ground, 


Not, that he may not here 
‘Taste of the cheer : 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their head ; 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to, after he is dead. 


But as his joys are double, 
So is his trouble. 
He hath two winters, other things but one : 


Both frosts and thoughts do nip, 
And bite his lip ; 
And he of all things fears two deaths alone. 


Yet_even the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, 
Could he but take them right, and in their ways. 
Happy is he, w hose heart 
Hath found the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise. 


It had often occurred to me, that if it were ever my good 
fortune to be in England, I would contrive a literary pil- 
gsrimage to Bemerton. The wish and the opportunity at 
last united, and I found myself one Saturday noon, in 
the month of September, on the road from London to Sa- 
lisbury. The sacredness of the object, the large part of the 
living world I was leaving behind, contrasted ‘with the sim- 
ple association of one man long since departed, with a re- 
mote and silent vicarage, lent more than usual intensity to 
the traveller’s se nsations, which, by the way, never lack in- 
dividuality and a suflicient importance, at least, to the trav- 
eller himself, As I left London, the houses and familiar 
objects of the streets put on a more conscious look than 
usual. Instead of a farewell glance, I seemed to look upon 
every thing anew for the first time. The light gleamed 
quite through Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, as we passed 
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Parliament Street, on the way to Vauxhall Bridge. There 
1 suffered a loss of my lofty reveries by descending from 
the outside box-seat of the coach to a second-class rail-car, 
which was to advance us on our journey so far as Basing- 
stoke. A poor devil sunning himself on the Battery, and the 
same poor devil locked up in the watch-house, are not two 
more different beings than an outside transferred thus uncere- 
moniously to his equivalent fare on the inside. ‘The second- 

class passengers are placed next to the engine, with the first 
chance of blowing up, and as poverty is very rightly judged 
in England to be very unenlightened, the door is at once 
locked, and the key transferred to the conductor’s pocket, 

lest the inhabitants should be walking out and breaking their 
necks on the journey. The backs of the wooden seats are 
very upright, cushions are carefully excluded, and windows 
dispensed with altogether ; small inconveniences which are 
provided by rail-road directors to neutralize the growing 
democratic tendencies, and preserve the proper proportion 
between numbers one and numbers two of the community. 

There was, too, the noise of the engine, sawing wood, chop- 
ping straw ; and panting with the exertion all the way. I 
dipped into my pocket for a book, and was fortunate 
enough to draw out Mr. Tasistro’s very entertaining 
account of the three days revolution at Paris, and his own 
pleasant adventures therein, which I had provided in store 
for a trip to the continent. This alleviated the journey to 
Basingstoke, which proved to be a quiet, snug English 
country town, on the side and at the foot of a hill, nestling 
under the care of an old church, and with trees intermingled 
with the houses. It was the close of the afternoon, the 
boys were playing about, and the more leisurely of the in- 
habitants had drawn together for the permanent daily occu- 
pation of superintending the rail-road, the disembarcation of 
passengers, and the more particular one of hailing return 
friends from London, and the Saturday newspapers. We 
resumed, immediately, our old coach positions, (that vehicle 
having been transported with us by the railway,) and the in- 
terr upted acquaintanceship with the coachman. He pointed 
out the grounds and mansion of a Lord somebody, who was 
insane; it had been long suspected, but was finally brought 
home to him by his relatives and the Lord Chancellor, when 
he married his maid servant! Evening came on; a shoot- 
ing star shot clear across the great bear, more than half of 
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the heavens; the moon rose over Salisbury plain, and lit up 
the pools of mist that began to rise from the marshy hollows, 
while the tufts and wees stood out in the midst like islands. 
This was the approach to the Cathedral town of Salisbury. 

The next morning was Sunday—I opened the curtains to 
look out upon Herbert’s own day, 


So clear, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 


There were one or two loiterers at the doors of the closed 
shops in the silent neatly built street, who enhanced the 
tranquillity by their vacant idle look ; the whole atmosphere 
savored of cathedral sanctity, as greasy London, look upon 
it from what quarter you will, always appears reeking with 
beer and impiety. 1 breakfasted alone with Izaak W alton’s 

Lives, and set forth to hear the morning service in the little 
parish church of Bemerton. One and another gave me 
directions by the way, and I soon found myself outside the 
town on a well-kept road or street skirted with cheerful 
cottages and fields on either side, from which the birds an- 
swered each other overhead. Neat Sunday-dressed villagers 
were coming in towards the town by the road paths. There 
was a quiet about the scene, with the indefinable Sabbath 
stillness, (to be heard all the world over, even in careless 
Paris,) which we associate equally with rural Old and New 
England. A guide-post at a fork of the road pointed out 
the direction to Wilton, and less than a mile on this road 
brought me to a collection of houses and hay-stacks heaped 
together over a meadow, to the left of the road, which I 
hoped made up the village of Bemerton. ‘They looked ap- 
propriate, and I was willing to accept them for the spot. It 
was Bemerton. <A rudely -kept cart-track led down to a 
little irregular street of thatched houses, enclosed in farm 
yards that made up all the pretension of the parish. It was 
humbie, to be sure, but it was picturesque. The thatch it 
could not be disputed was graceful, covering the windows 
and gables like a heavy eyebrow or a huge projecting snow 
drift. Under foot, the soil was wet, sloppy, and infested 
with cows. I took the left turning and in a few steps reached 
the surburbs, alighting on a diminutive wooden bridge, which 
spans the Neder, a stream that guides the foot-passenger to 
Salisbury. It commanded a level view over deep-green 
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meadow patches to Salisbury Cathedral, pointing high in 
the air with surpassing beauty. But the parsonage was not 
here. On turning again, it appeared immediately beyond, a 
little pinched old- ieabioned stone building, the noisy bell 
ringing and old people crowding the porch. The church 
stands at a triangular corner of the road, fenced off from the 
footpath by gray sunken tombstones. There was no spire but 
a short ventilated kind of chimney, out of which the bell 
twanged its coarse tones with a cracked nasal utterance. 
Within, the appearance was not less curious, It was the 
most diminutive of all parish churches. The preacher's 
sounding-board projected from the very eaves of the spring- 
ing roof, and left no space below for the tip-toe eloquence 
common with many energetic divines. ‘The clerk, condensed 
beneath in the smallest compass, seemed to bolster both 
reading-desk and pulpit. ‘The congregation may have num- 
bered fifty persons; the younger “portion of the villagers 
were doubtless withdrawn to the more imposing scenery of 
the cathedral. The clergyman wore the Oxford hood, and 
preached a practical plain sermon worthy of Herbert ‘him- 
self. At the time of singing the psalm and hymn there was in- 
stead a decent pause for several minutes ; at the creed all 
turned to the east and bowed. The children of the parish 
were gathered about the chancel, and after the service were 
directly questioned on the catechism—an institution tthat 
Herbert in his Country Parson lays much stress upon. On 
the walls of the church are tablets to Norris and to Archdea- 
con Coxe, former incumbents. There is no monument to 
Herbert, who, we are told by Walton, lies buried beneath a 
plain stone by the chancel. With many a lingering look I left 
Bemerton; returning by the river path, with the light graceful 
spire of the cathedral in front all the way. The air was 
temperate, clear, and soft, much like one of our best Octo- 
ber days in Indian Summer, and the harmony of the land- 
scape with thethoughts of the day induced me often to pause, 
almost unconsciously repeating aloud verses from Herbert. 
The cathedral of Salisbury stands on a field of green In 
the heart of the town, beautiful enough to suggest a tradi- 
tion that, like the stone preserved in the Roman capitol, it had 
fallen there from heaven. It is surrounded by comfortable 
old Elizabethan cathedral dwellings, with ivy, covered gables 
and deep green trees puffing out ‘their luxuriant foliage over 
brick garden walis. The whole town appears an appendage 
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to the cathedral. I attended the afternoon service, and was 
snugly ensconced in a deep well-cushioned oaken stall in 
the choir. It was the festival of St. Michael and All An- 
gels. An old farmer sat beside me in the next stall talking 
to his neighbor before the service commenced. He wore 
white top “boots, the straps hanging outside, and breeches 
tied with a riband at the knee. He could not get out of his 
mind a sermon he had heard in the morning on the degrees 
of angels in the hierarchy. It may be very good orthodoxy 
he said, but it is too much, after all, like the army and navy— 
brigadier generals, major generals, generals, post-captains, 
captains, corporals and drum majors !’ 
So endeth the traveller’s note-book upon Bemerton. 


2» 


THE HAP-HAZARD LETTER. 


CW E trust that we are guilty of no dis-service to our 
island neighbor, in publishing the following letter to 
a select portion of her inhabitants, who recently organized 


‘and enrolled themselves as the ‘Hap-Hazard Club.’ The 


writer—a metropolitan correspondent of our own—seems 
honest in his intentions, and anxious enough, as far as we 
can gather, to speak his mind freely ; if he has been unjust 
in his strictures, we shall be happy to amend his mis-state- 
ments and insinuations, and to be convinced that Brook- 
lyn can hold her head with the best city in the state, in all 
matters where her claims are called in question.—Eps. 
ArcrTurvs. | 


To the Brooklyn Members of the Hap-Hazard Club. 


GENTLEMEN :— Your little burgh of Brooklyn seems inclined at 
times to assume an air of consequence, and to ruffle its plumage 
as if in rivalry with the mighty city of the Manhattoes. Now, 
for Brooklyn as a dorp, burgh or village, | entertain very kindly 
sentiments, and would endeavor to treat its claims, as such, with 
the utmost profundity of respect; but any attempt to cope with 
the great metropolis on the west bank of the river must be at- 
tended with the most disastrous and mortifying results. I am not 
sv illiberal as to suppose that the mere intervention of a breadth 
of water is accompanied with any very serious differences in the 
form, stature, or complexion of the respective inhabitants. I do 
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not go into King’s County with the same expectations as I would 
visit Kamschatka or Central Asia. In my imagination it lies much 
nearer the centre of civilization than that. But will I find there 
tigers, jajas, and camelopards, as in New York, alive and ram- 
pant ‘as imported?” Can I reasonably look there for a newly 
arrived Bengal or other lion, with a Giubilei bass voice in roaring 
order? Where are your twins with eagle’s claws? Your man 
with the intellectual head and chop-stick elbows? Your drome- 
dary with three humps? Your pig with a voice like a parson 
crying ‘iastly,’ and that plays brag and whist with an air like an 
exquisite? ‘The utmost you have reached towards such marvels 
is the fatting of a stupid ox in some out-o-the-way corner of the 
county, up toa tonnage of four thousand. ‘To be sure, there is 
Duflon’s Garden, and the ladies, but then it must be admitted you 
are lamentably deficient in cross-walks and elephants. 

When has Brooklyn, that plumes herself and takes on so grandly, 
enjoyed the first sight of a great politician, or a new ‘Turkish 
Consul in his turban and wide trousers? Then there’s the giant, 
gentlemen, if you please ; a man who has caught a nearer insight 
(with his eight feet six) into the mysteries of doubtful weather- 
cocks, and low- -flying clouds, than any present mortal : a meteor- 
ologist of necessity, and a lamp-lighter by nature ; an inquisitor 
into the affairs of second-story residents by patent of altitude, 
and fire warden (gentle inspector of chimneys and diurnal dinners 
hung at the bottom thereof!) without seal of office or corporate 
appointment. 

I freely admit your privilege as to all vegetable wonders brought 
from the interior by donkeys or otherwise. Here you enjoy a 
precedence which it would be barbarous and unkind in the highest 
degree to rob you of. If a larger pumpkin than wont rolls down 
Main-street or Fulton, must not holiday Brooklyn be in at the 

spectacle ? Dare an overgrown blood-beet show its martial colors 
in New York, without having first passed under the inspection of 
the Brooklyn quarter-master? Inthe matter of green peas we 
succumb ; and as to horse beans, why, to say no more on so del- 
icate a requisition—we incontinently ¢ give in. 

Furthermore, gentlemen, I grant that you may steal a march 
upon us at times, in snapping up a negro dancer from the back 
part of the Island, and that you may have enjoyed the earliest 
glimpse of those limbs, destined to astonish Babel herself, in that 
most marvellous achievement of limber legs,‘ Jim Along Josey’ 
or the ‘Campdown Hornpipe.’ But shall we churlishly with- 
hold from our ambitious little sister city all privileges, nobler than 
these ? Heaven and all sweet angels forbid! The crown of beauty 
—the rose and expectancy of the fair state of womanhood—shall 
be hers. 
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Nymphs of Brooklyn! to you we accord the homage of true 
hearts, the incense of earnest lips, the worship of devout eyes. 
Ye breathe the air of an elevated clime—ye dwell on the heights 
celestial, and float before the gazing and aching sight like visions 
stepped from Heaven. Brooklyn, baffled and cast down in all 
other quarters, still reserves a glory and a defence in the tender- 
ness and truth, the spirit and purity of her matchless sex. 

For their sakes [ forgive the dearth of giants, and ‘Turkish am- 
bassadors in wide trousers, the deficiency of honest cross-walks, 
the unfinished Capitol, astounding horse beans, and exaggerated 
pumpkins. 

With sincere respect, your City Correspondent, dc. 


2 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


F the value of a writer is to be estimated not only by the 
number of his judicious admirers, but also, by the reputa- 
tion and ability of his pupils and followers, great should be 
thy fame, as nobly won, O Goethe! The English Critic and 
expositor of the aad German is Carlyle, whom Goethe 
speaks of in Eckermann’s Conv ersations, as having a finer in- 
sight into German authors and as possessing higher esthetic 
culture than any man in Germany—questionless, a compli- 
ment to the admiring critic of Faust and Wilhelm Meister.* 
Still, with all his crudity, his quaintness and affectation, 
Carlyle is a powerful thinker, and a bold writer. Often 
absurd, as often picturesque : frequently fantastic, and yet 
sometimes, really profound. 

The American commentator on Goethe is R. W. Emerson, 
also the disciple of Carlyle, or rather, perhaps, the disciple 
of Goethe through Carlyle—a sort of admirer and critic, at 
second-hand. Mr. Emerson, we are told, travelled with 
Carlyle on the continent, where he studied German Litera- 
ture exactly, and scanned the face of human, as well as of 
external nature. Some years after his return home, (mean- 








* The two authors corresponded with one another, and Goethe on one oeca- 
sion sent to Carlyle for a drawing of his house and the localities around, that 
he might judge the more wisely by the knowledge of the mute companions 
of brick or mortar, or green fields, and share at the same time in the pleasure 
of his familiar associations. 
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while, a correspondent of his gifted fellow-traveller,) he 
collects his miscellaneous papers, reviews, and essays, and 
becomes the editor of his friend’s writings. 

We have thus traced the connection of Mr. Emerson with 
Carlyle and Goethe, to mark the resemblance between the 
mind of our American Mystic and the Living Lights of the 
old world—to show the sources of his inspiration and the 
origin of his doctrines. The mind of Emerson may have 
been naturally of a speculative cast, colored with ‘ figures 
and fantasies.’ And, yet, there can be no doubt, he has de- 
rived much from the greater intellects with whom he has 
become familiar, both by study and personal intercourse. 
To employ a favorite instrument of criticism, the parallel, 
we may call Emerson the American Carlyle. Rather, how- 
ever, from some peculiarities of style and certain doctrines, 
than from the general cast of his mind or the spirit of his 
philosophy. In this, he isa mystic—Carlyle is, no one thing 
and of no sect. In originality of thought, Carlyle is supe- 
rior: in purity of language, Emerson has the advantage. 
In style, he is quaint enough at times to suit Digby himself. 
He has less natural fancy, ‘perhaps, than the English writer : 
but more of a scholastic humor. As a scholar, we suspect 
his studies fall pretty much within the same circle. 

Mr. Emerson is the leader of the new Boston school of 
philosophy—the sect of wise men from the east; a school 
which has a certain daring, transcendental spirit of its own, 
but (so far as we can discover) holding no very precise doc- 
trines, and without any one bond of union. Its sub-leaders 
and separate teachers, each, declare a modification of the 
grand doctrine for themselves, each are their own instructers. 
They compose an independency of opinion. ‘They unite to 
difier. Referring every thing to the individual soul, they 
must entertain, within themselves, a contrariety of belief, a 
mixture of systems. They are now shrewd and practical, 
again absurd and visionary ; at last, high and spiritual. 

The tone of the sect, is at once my stical, aphoristic, orac- 
ular. ‘They are stiff dogmatists. In treating with them, you 
must have a large share of faith, or rather credulity. By it 
they seek to move mountains of metaphysical difficulty, to 
unriddle the darkest problems of humanity, to disclose the 
secrets of the universe. Vain endeavor! to do thei justice, 
they have high aims, spiritual views, but they rush in with 


boldness, where— angels fear to tread.’ 
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They are hardly as clear and practical, as they are daring 
and presumptuous. Their success is doubtful; their ten- 
dency, injurious. Injurious, especially in point of religious 
creed. For, the certain effect, the sure end of their philoso- 
phizing, is Pantheism. This, by making every thing God, 
destroys the very idea of a Deity, distinct from matter and 
from the creatures of his plastic hand. 

The sect has a narrowing influence, not only from the very 
fact of its being a sect, but also from the reiteration of its 
favorite topics. These are of progress, of insight, of the 
individual soul. Most true and weighty are they ; yet, by 
being eternally harped on and insulated, they lose their 
effect ; and out of their proper place, like figures transposed, 
their force and complexion is entirely altered. In this way 
the highest truths may be converted into, may be made to 
assume, the appearance of the rankest falsehoods. 

The style of these writers deserves to be noticed. Their 
favorite method of composition seems to be transposition, 
involution, a conciseness approaching to obscurity, and some- 
times actually obscuring the thought. They are writers of 
maxims, thinking to make old thoughts appear new, by the 
striking form in which they are moulded. On the tritest 
topics, “they are on the look-out for some grand discovery. 
They will not believe truth has been and 7s ; they think it is 
tocome. They look for a revelation. They seek a sign. 
But their oracles are not always veracious. There are lying 
prophets among them. In all probability, they employ this 
form to hide the truth. It is easy to speak falsely in enigmas : 
it is almost impossible to lie in plain phrase. 

Much of this censure applies to Mr. Emerson, as the ex- 
ponent and grand master of the school. He has less, how- 
ever, of these defects than his friends and followers, writers 
in the * Dial.’ 

Mr. Emerson has not published much under the sanction 
and with the warrant of his name ;—chiefly addresses and 
lectures (unprinted,) papers in the Dial, and a little book, 
generally assigned to him—* Nature.’ His is supposed to be 
the spirit of the Dial.—There are three points, legally speak- 
ing, we would make in this sketch wot ait topics ; ; the 
fancy, the style, and the voice of Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson’s fancy is the scholar’s fancy ; elaborate, 
quaint, artificial; a little exaggerated, slightly fantastical, 
caught, perhaps, from foreign sources; a revival, probably, 
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of Plato, of the poetic Neo-Platonists, strangely mingled with 
the dreams of Swedenborg, the reveries of the Kantian 
philosophy, and the noble aspirations of Goethe. Emerson’s 
fancy is generally illustrative ; sometimes, richly descriptive. 
Take the following picture out of ‘ Nature.’ 

‘But in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul purely by its 
loveliness, and without any mixture of corporeal benefit. I 
have seen the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over 
against my house, from day-break to sun- rise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud 
float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, 
as a shore, I look outintothat silent sea. I seem to partake 
its rapid transformations: the active enchantment reaches 
my dust, and J dilate and conspire with the morning wind. 
How does Nature deify us with a few and cheap elements ! 
Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. ‘The dawn is my Assyria; the sun-set 
and moon-rise my Paphos, and unimaginable realms of faerie ; 
broad noon shall be my England of the senses and the un- 
derstanding; the night shall be my Germany of mystic 
philosophy and dreams. 

‘Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibility in the 
afternoon, was the charm of a January sunset. The western 
clouds divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness; and the air 
had so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to come 
within doors. What was it that nature would say? Was 
there no meaning in the live repose of the valley behind the 
mill, and which Homer or Shakspeare could not re-form for 
me in words? ‘The leafless trees become spires of flame in 
the sunset, with the blue east for their background, and the 
stars of the dead calices of flowers, and every withered stem 
and stubble rimed with frost, contribute something to the 
mute music.’ 

This is what description ought to be—the actual landscape, 
with a coloring of reflection; in a word, a sentimental 

icture. 

The style of Emerson is, with all its purity of mere lan- 
guage, in other respects, most impure. 

The prevailing defect, is want of continuity. This very 
defect secures certain ignorant admirers, who 


Wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
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Yet it is startling and impressive. But it is very faulty; it 
discloses real weakness. It was said of Seneca, that his 
writings were sand without lime. ‘This may be much more 
truly said of Emerson, to whom, Seneca is quite a flowing 
writer, It may be said, the Book of books—the words of 
the wise man, and the sentences of the preaclher—are purely 
fragmentary. But they are complete in themselves, and the 
Book of Proverbs is literally meant to be made up of de- 
tached sayings. Emerson, ‘however, writes an address, or 
delivers a lect ture, which is not one and the same throughout, 
but made up of centos, full of scattered, heterogenous thoughts 
and fancies. 

Emerson’s voice is, in fashionable phrase, ‘a magnificent 
organ,’ full, rich, deep, with sweetness and expression. Un- 
fortunately, it is rather monotonous. It suits his style ad- 
mirably. It marks himas a sort of male sybil; with little 
action, and no grace of address, he 1s the most impressive 
Lecturer we have heard. He relies chiefly on a certain 
‘precision’ stateliness of manner, and emphasis of elocution. 
He has somewhat the mortified look of a Puritan. But he 
is very far from being that. 

Of his published works, his addresses, with the defect of 
style we have mentioned, contain, notwithstanding, pointed 
sentences, shrewd remarks, and occasional fullness of rich 
declamation. In his divinity address occurs the best defi- 
nition of preaching, we can recollect. ‘ Preaching is the ex- 
pression of the moral sentiment, in application to the duties 
of life’ This may be called a low view, but let us not for- 
get that model of all preachers, the sermon on the Mount. 
It was, strictly, a discourse of divine morality. He notices, 
in a phrase, the capital secret of all preaching, ‘ to convert 
life into truth :’ to import personal experience into religious 
doctrine. | 

‘Nature,’ is an essay descriptive, cesthetical, philological, 
moral, psychological, and prophetic. It is full of matter, 
pithy, shrewd, and ofteneloquent. Inthe chapter on ‘ com- 
modity,’ there is a brilliant passage on the usefui arts, a part 
of which we quote as a fair specimen of the volume. 

‘Under the general name of Commodity, I rank all those 
advantages which our senses owe to nature, This, of course, 
| is a benefit which is temporary and mediate, not ultimate, 
4 like its service to the soul. Yet although low, it is perfect 
| in its kind, and is the only use of nature which all men ap- 
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prehend. ‘The misery of man appears like childish petulance, 
when we explore the steady and prodigal provision that has 
been made for his support and delight on this green ball 
which floats him through the heavens. What angels invent- 
ed these splendid ornaments, these rich conveniences, this 
ocean of air above, this ocean of water beneath, this firma- 
ment of earth between? this zodiac of lights, this tent of 
dropping clouds, this striped coat of climates, this fourfold 
year! Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve him. ‘The 
field is at once his floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his 
garden, and his bed. 


‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.” 





‘Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the material, 
but it is also the process and the result. All the parts inces- 
santly work into each other’s hands for the profit of man. 
The wind sows the seed; the sun evaporates the sea; the 
wind blows the vapor to the field; the ice, on the other side 
of the planet, condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the 
plant ; the plant feeds the animal; and thus the endless cir- 
culations of the divine charity nourish man. 

‘The useful arts are but reproductions or new combina- 
tions by the wit of man, of the natural benefactors. He 
no longer waits for favoring gales, but by means of steam 
he realizes the fable of A‘olus’s bag, and carries the two and 
thirty winds in the boiler of his boat. To diminish friction, 
he paves the road with iron bars, and, mounting a coach with 
a ship-load of men, animals and merchandise behind him, he 
darts through the country, from town to town, like an eagle 
or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate of these 
aids, how is the face of the world changed from the era of 
Noah to that of Napoleon! The private poor man hath cit- 
ies, ships, canals, bridges, built for him. He goes to the post- 
office, and the human race run on his errands; to the book- 
shop, and the human race read and write of all that happens 
for him; to the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs. 
He sets his house upon the road, and the human race go 
forth every morning, and shovel out the snow, and cut a path 
for him.’ 

As a thinker, we have called Emerson a mystic. Mysticism 
being compounded, partly, of high spiritual instincts and 
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partly of ignorant rashness, must be a very unsafe basis for 
any scheme of philosophy. It must run its followers into 
absurdities, as well as into noble trains of thought. It is an 
inspired revery, and when the dreamer awakes, he awakes 
to ineffectual aspirations and confusion of ideas. He wants 
precision, even if he has power to affect any thing. Mr. 
Emerson is a strong man and can work himself clear of these 
incumbrances, but all of his admirers cannot. 

As a critic, we would place Emerson high, if he gave us 
more criticisms like that on Goethe. We conceive him to 
be a man of analytical rather than creative powers. He 
can dissect, more easily than compose. 

As a religionist, we leave his Divinity address to speak for 
itself. 

It is very easy to see that this genileman is a man of 
theory, and not much given to practical logic. Strict argu- 
gument might dispel some of those ‘cobwebs of the brain’ 
he has so industriously spun, and precipitate the downfall of 
those visionary notions that are even now tottering on the 
verge of destruction. ; 


THE CORPORATION DEMON, 


BY A TORMENTED TRUSTEE. 


P[XHERE isa picture by Guy. It represents a village of 
intermingled Dutch and Yankee houses, zig-zagging to- 
gether along two or three streets, evidently ungoverned by 
any law of ° regulation.’ In the foreground are an antiqua- 
ted barn and barnyard, with a garnishment of their ap- 
propriate tenantry—horses, cows, and chickens. But the 
life of the scene is given by groups of human figures stand- 
ing as if engaged in conversation, or flitting about in the 
active pursuits of life. You would swear those figures were 
portraits, there is such a truthfulness about them ; and they 
are portraits, or rather they were in the time of ‘them. 
Towards the centre of the canvass is a remarkable per- 
sonage—a granitic, hard-featured, dogmatical curmudgeon, 
in a portentous shad-belly, witha broad- brimmed hat, ribbed 
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stockings, and shoes with square buckles. He bears a leg 
of mutton in his hand. 

This is the Demon of whom I mean to speak. It is true 
he looks like a respectable middle-aged old-fashioned quaker, 
but the world is full of disguises. Trust him not, I pray 
you, for I am about to show how he tormented the souls out 
of a corporate body, who are said in law to have no souls. 

That village depicted by Guy exists no longer. Neither 
earthquake nor fire destroyed it—it simply sprouted up and 
became a city. A charter was procured, Straight lines 
were drawn, and those swaggering dutch gables were re- 
quired to come up to them, and it is no wonder that they 
tumbled down in the attempt. At this present time of 
writing every thing wears the appearance of Yankee uni- 
formity. In the very place of that barn is a row of snug 
dwelling-houses, and plump in the midst of the barnyard is 
established a five-story fire-proof brick building called an 
‘ixchange,’ filled from the cellar to the peak with lawyers, 
who make a greater pestilence in the neighborhood, than 
ever did all its horses, cows, pigs, and manure heaps. 

But to my tale. Dire was the warfare before this meta- 
morphosis could be accomplished. The Dutchmen and 
Yankees contested the matter as only Dutchmen and 
Yankees know how to contend, fighting the same battles 
ten times over, and then renewing the struggle. 

It is, 1 believe, a fact well established in human nature, 
that a Dutchman and a Yankee can no more agree together 
than a rattlesnake and a hedgehog. It was so at least in the 
affairs of our rising village. The Yankees persisted and 
the Dutch resisted, but destiny prevailed over obstinacy. 
A charter or act of village incorporation was first obtained, 
vesting sundry unconscionable powers in a pufly president, 
and a board of five or six pragmatical trustees. 

Soul of Von Blonderdonk ! whata rumpus then commen- 
ced! The charter was expected to change the face of things 
like the upheaving of an earthquake. Ev ery Dutchman felt 
himself already walking upon his head, and thought with a 
sigh of the inconvenience of entering his mansion by way 
of the chimney. 

And it is true that the official busybodies gave them no 
peace. ‘The disease of reform broke out worse than the 
cholera in more than twenty places at the same time, and 
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wherever a Dutchman had a corn, a Yankee heel was sure 
to find and to grind it. 

Among these reforms, one of the first resolved upon was 
to pave the side-walks with flat stones. This was gall and 
wormwood to the Dutch. From time immemorial had they 
been accustomed to shingle their walks (if I may so speak) 
with round dumpling-like stones. ‘These had become as 
deeply fixed in their affections as they were fastened into 
the soil. They could no more brook the thought of losing 
them, than could the pope of Rome the accustomed fealty 
of his subjects who are in the habit of kissing his great toe. 

But it was the decree of fate and the charter that the 
round stones should yield to the flat, and though a broad 
foot was planted upon every one of them, yet the heels of 
the Dutchmen were tripped up, and the pavers and gravel- 
lers laid their hard hands upon the objects of their venera- 
tion, and tore them from their nestling places. It is even 
said upon the authority of a famous antiquarian of the village, 
who grew with it into the city and is now in the senate of 
this state, that when these little round pot-bellied stones 
were disrupted, not only was a Dutchman knocked from the 
top of every one of them, but another Dutchman had to be 
detached who was found underneath holding fast. This 
crisis introduces us to our Demon, who thought fit to stand 
up, and lie down, and walk about, as all malignant spirits do, 
in stout opposition to and contravention of all regular and 
Christian authorities. 

Yakup Patchell had, from the earliest date of village re- 
form, been a strenuous recusant. He had opposed the con- 
ception and inception of the charter, and even after it had 
come back from the legislature in triumph, with the arms of 
the state affixed to it, he tossed up his own brawny arms, 
swore it was no better than blank paper, and determined, 
however others might quail, to live as he had lived, and die 
as he chose to die, in spite of the charter. 

Day after day he was to be seen wherever improvement 
was going forward, standing like a granite monument at the 
corners of the streets, and blazing away at the ‘Copperation.’ 

In the morning and evening he was invariably to be found 
with his legs extended under the portico of his antique edi- 
fice, feathered with antediluvian shingles, which fronted upon 
the principal street of the village. Here, with his head envel- 
oped in clouds of smoke like a Dutch Jupiter, would he disport 
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himself, emitting words of thundering sound, which never 
failed to startle his gaping neighbors with the profoundity of 
their unintelligible wisdom. 

‘ The copperation, and still the copperation was aye the 
burden of his speech! He was not to be browbeaten by 
the copperation. In view of the reform of the pavements, 
he had long since declared his determination not to permit 
an official myrmidon to desecrate his soil. He had fulmi- 
nated his decree of defiance, and did not wince as the riot 
of the pavers approached his door step. 

More than this. Attached to his house was a yard com- 
prising the space of about four city building-lots, and as 
Yakup was a butcher, who could deny him the right to occupy 
his own grounds with his own wares? The neighborhood, 
therefore, was always redolent of the perfume of cows, 
pigs, sheep, calves, offals, and such game, and it was clearly 
observable, that after his war with the corporation became 
embittered, the intensity of these odors perceptibly increa- 
sed, till they reached the very acme of odiousness. 

Again—while the charter was in view, he had made a 
slight alteration of his dumpling pavement. He gave the 
little round stones a declivity towards the centre, by which 
means, on rainy days, the waters were gathered together 
into a pond of considerable depth and amplitude in the mid- 
dle of the pathway. How ecstatic was his delight of a tem- 
pestuous day, to sit like a judge of the inquisition, snugly en- 
sconced behind the lattice of his portico, and behold the 
fastidious and delicate-footed Yankees plunge and souse, 
wallow and swear! If a lady with silk stockings went in, 
and bedraggled her flounces, it was a bliss ineffable! Was 
he not truly a demon ? 

At length, however, as I have said, the war of the pave- 
ments had emennel victoriously, and the army of reform- 
ers, with trowels, pickaxes, and flat stones, approached his 
door-step. Yakup met them manfully, and ‘argufied’ the 
subject. In spite of his remonstrances however, they 
were about to commence their ravages, when he quietly 
opened the door of his dwelling, and introduced to the notice 
of the trustees a celebrated chuckle-headed lawyer, named 
Blatherumskite, who with the very charter in his hand argued 
a discontinuance of proceedings. What could the corpora- 
tion do? They consulted another lawyer. The point was 
too difficult to be seen in a moment, and required adjudication ; 
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so the rabble-rout shouldered their shovels and retreated, 

and Yakup was left for a time triumphantly in possession of 
all his premises, malpractices, and misdoings, privileges and 
immunities. 

The stenches thereafter became more and more intolera- 
ble, the puddle larger, and the little round stones, like de- 
moniac faces, laughed heartily at the extension of their lease 
of torture, and vexed the spirits and stubbed the toes of the 
Yankees with infinite zeal and satisfaction. 

But the suit went on. Yakup was beaten. It was car- 
ried up. Yakup was beaten again. It was carried further. 
He was still beaten—he was beaten black, blue, and purple, 
but he still continued to smoke his pipe quietly, and enjoy 
his odors and splashings, till at length his case reached the 
last resort—the Court of Errors, and there he succeeded. It 
is true he succeeded! ‘There was a flaw inthe charter, and 
he had taught ‘ the copperation,’ a lesson to their cost—aye 
to their cost, and a pretty long bill of costs it was. But what 
did this signify? The corporation were vexed, but not sub- 
dued. ‘They paid the ‘costs out of the village treasury, so 
nobody felt it, and went to work anew to assert the majesty 
and power of their dignity. ‘They had the charter patched 
up like a brass kettle, to make it stand fire and hold water, 
and then, with a host of lawyers, revived the war against 
Yakup and Blatherumskite. 

By this time the yellow fever had broken out in the vil- 
lage, and many ladies had died of coughs and consumption, 
and some men of profound wisdom did not hesitate to say 
that a portion of this mischief was of Yakup’s breeding, and 
hinted of prosecutions for murder and nuisance ; but the 
village had law enough on its hands of a civil nature, and the 
trustees, being civil men, preferred it. 

So with their patched up charter, they descended again 
upon Yakup’s pavement. Blatherumskite began to look 
doleful, and the physiognomies of the little round stones were 
by no means so smiling as in the hour of triumph; but 
what single brain can conceive of the contrivances of the 
corporate brain? While Yakup was defending his pave- 
ment, the trustees were preparing to take his house from 
over his head, and by a coup de main to sweep away all the 
nuisances together, with Yakup and Blatherumskite on the 
top of them. ‘They determined to build a market behind 
Yakup’s house, and then to run a street through his premises 
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to get to it. Was ever the like heard of even in the infer- 
nalism of Yankee ingenuity! No sooner said than done. 
The market was built, and then Yakup was ordered to de- 
camp, or his rafters would be flying about his ears. 

He was in no haste to go, however, but still looked to 
Blatherumskite. ‘The lawyer had been watching the move- 
ments of the board with the eye of a solar microscope. 
There was something further to be done, Yakup was to be 
paid a price for his premises. In legal phrase, a tender was 
to be made, and here was the tough point with the trustees. 
By the glorious constitution of the United States, (which all 
Yankees and Dutchmen take pleasure in observing when it 
suits their convenience,) a tender can only properly be made 
in gold and silver. The trustees had therefore piled together 
the sum of seven thousand dollars in a keg, which they ex- 
erted themselves strenuously to deliver to Yakup. Always 
however when this keg was under way, Yakup*was out of 
the way; in legal phrase, he was non est inventus and non- 
come-at-ibus. livery device was resorted to, to etlect the 
tender, but without effect. Atlength, however, the consta- 
bles and emissaries of the corporation tracked Yakup, 
and it was understood that he was sleeping with both eyes 
open in the dead of might in his fated mansion. The vener- 
able president of the village uprose before dawn with his 
posse. A wheelbarrow with muffled wheel conveyed the 

specie. A cordon of policemen were drawn around the 
house, and just as the gray owl of night was flapping his 
wings to fly away from the first glance of the morning, the 
president tapped at the front door. To his grave delight, it 
was opened by Yakup himself. ‘The contumacious Dutch- 
man was evidently taken by surprise, Neither he nor Blath- 
erumskite, with all their cunning, had imagined the possibility 
of a magistrate’s rising before daylight. It was as greata 
wonder as if the sun himself had lain in bed. 

‘Suffer me,’ said the president, ‘to tender’—at the same 
time pointing to a grinning gentleman who held the compla- 
cent cask of dollars. ‘First permit me,’ said Yakup, avert- 
ing his eyes, ‘to put on my coat and breeches.’ 

It was but a reasonable request. He was standing almost 
naked, having presented himself to the chief dignitary of the 
village i in his night habiliments. 

‘Certainly,’ said the president, and Yakup vanished, leaving 
this functionary tenderly waiting for him till he might de- 
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cently receive from his willing hands the impatient trea- 
sure. 

And so he waited, and might have waited till doomsday, 
for Yakup came not again. The rebel staid neither for 
hat, coat, breeches, nor politeness, but sprung through his 
back door, left the officers in the distance, fled like a ghost 
through the streets, and reaching the ferry, pushed off ina 
boat for the neighboring city, where Blatherumskite was dom- 
iciled. He roused up his coadjutor in the cool of the morn- 
ing, and both together laughed so loud that the president and 
board of trustees might have heard them, if their ears had 
only been long enough. 

But they did not laugh long. The face of the lawyer 
soon lengthened. ‘I rather think’—said he. ‘What?’ said 
Yakup, frightened at his solemnity. ‘That they have done 
all that is possible in the nature of things,’ said the lawyer. 
‘And does the law require no more than that ?’ said Yakup 
‘ifit don’t, it can never suit a Dutchman!’ ‘It was not made 
for that purpose,’ said the lawyer. 

The trustees having thus made their tender, and deposi- 
ted the cash in bank, under order of the court, to Yakup’s 
credit, stuck up their notice upon his door-post, commanding 
him to remove in three days, or they would do it for him! 
The three days elapsed—he had not stirred. His wife was 
boiling her tea-kettle, and her pretty daughter was knitting a 
stocking, while the cat was playing with her ball of yarn, 
and some calves with their legs tied were making pathetic 
music in the yard, which was sending up its usual incense to 
the skies, when a host appeared before his door, with carts, 
pickaxes, et cetera, with his enemy the president at their 
head. ‘They marched directly in upon him, took his tea-kettle 
from the fire, whispered a word in the ears of the wife and 
pretty daughter, put all the goods and chattels of every na- 
ture and description whatsoever upon the carts, gallantly 
lifted the ladies in afterwards, and told Yakup to follow. 
Like Charles XII. at Bender, finding himself completely 
overcome, he yielded without submitting, and gruffly led the 
way of his family to another residence and other scenes. 

* * * * * * * * * 
| And was this an endof the controversy? By no means. 
i Forbid it obstinacy, forbid it fortune, and more than all, 
forbid it Blatherumskite. It is true the old house was lev- 
elled, or rather moved off; the new street was made and 
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paved, new houses fronted upon it, and thousands passed 
through it every day to and from market; but while all 
Was going on so pleasantly on the surface, a lawsuit was 
moving, like the hidden fires of a voleano, underneath. On 
a pleasant summer’s day, while all the world was unsuspi- 
cious, this volcano burst, and the villagers were tumbled 
heels over head. Yakup had again succeede 
covered back his property ; the proceedings had ating irreg- 
ular; there was the old Harry to pay, by which is meant 
Blatherumskite and all the rest of the lawyers, and no man 
could get his dinner without going half round the world 
after it ! 

Yakup again took possession; built a snug shanty in the 
midst of his domain—shut out the rest of the world by two 
high fences ; and brought back his smiling wife and pretty 
daughter, who doubtless partook of the joy of his triumphs. 

There was one thing, however, in which they did not 
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sympathize with him. ‘This was, an arrant persecution of 


his poor neighbors who unluckily fronted upon the inter- 
dicted street. When the street was shut up, they were shut 
in, and Yakup was determined they should not open their 
front doors, nor permit their shutters to swing over his 
grounds. ‘This the ladies attributed to the pestiferous advice 
of the vexatious lawyer, and they would frequently remark, 
in their own quiet way, that they feared these battles, with 
all their triumphs, would bring Yakup no good. 

The persecuted neighbors were determined not to live 
without breathing, and opened their doors. This led to 
sundry assaults and batteries, in which, fortunately, none 
were killed, though the suits arising therefrom may have 
put some costs in ‘the pockets of Blatherumskite. 

I hasten to the end. The corporation were thus far 
worsted ; the cask of dollars remained in the bank, an im- 
moveable specie basis, only giving circulation to law papers. 
It was now determined to amend the charter again, and 
apply for an act of city incorporation, that should leave 
Yakup not an inch of ground to stand upon. The grave 
men of the city were brought together, and consulted for 
many weeks; the important instrument was devised—it 
passed the legislature, and the village became a city, witha 
mayor and eighteen aldermen! The guns were now too 
heavy for Yakup and Blatherumskite. Again the wife and 
pretty daughter were compelled to take their departure ; 
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the shanty was levelled to the ground—the flood of popula- 
tion passed through, and the beleagured neighbors threw 
open their front doors. 

It is true that in the lapse of time, and the new course of 
things, a new assessment had been ade of the value of his 
property, whereby the seven thousand dollars were increased 
to seventeen thousand; but what of this? Had every dol- 
lar in ten thousand dollars, been in ten parts, and every 
part a dollar, (to travestie Shylock,) he would not draw 
them—he would have his shingles ! 

But the battle was over. Even Blatherumskite could see 
nothing further to contend for. A mere formal motion 
remained to be argued; but the domain was gone irre- 
coverably. 

* * * e * * © 

A sick man lay upon his couch ina darkened room. ‘Two 
tearful women were sitting by his bed-side endeavoring to 
console him; but he refused to be comforted. The sick 
man was Yakup. What, Yakup sick? he had never before 
been sick in his life. He had risen early, slaughtered, and 
ate his own calves, tried his lungs in every atmosphere, and 
all weathers, and how could he be sick, and what was he 
sick of? 

¥ * * * * * * 





Blatherumskite was announced. ‘Is that last motion argu- 
ed?’ inquired Yakup. ‘It has gone against us! said the 
lawyer. ‘Then there is nothing left to live for,’ said the 
invalid, ‘ Nothing that I know of? said the lawyer. 

Yakup turned upon his back and expired, with his eyes 
wide open, as if determined till the day of the final judg- 
ment to be on the look-out for the ‘ copperation.’ 

And what became of the dollars ? 

They lay in the bank till the time of his death. Blath- 
erumskite then made out a bill broad enough to cover the 
whole original premises, which occupied a whole week in 
the taxing. There was, to be sure, a balance in his favor, 
beyond the specie ; but this he generously forgave to the 
widow, who was poor, and had nothing to pay ; and as to 
the specie itself, when it was wheeled up to his own door, 
he made no objections against the legality of the tender. 


A. J, S. 
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THE JOURNALIST. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES JANIN.) 


fF there is one profession that claims indulgence for its 
young disciples, it certainly is that of the journalist. The 
grave magistrates of the ermine who hold in their hands the 
life and death of the citizens; the pensive physicians who 
decimate as many in their way, have been the same careless 
rude blusterers in their youth. Yet the world is good+natu- 
red enough to forget the foilies of their early days—let it be 
equally indulgent to the young journalist. Withoutdoubt he 
is a nuisance, . but he is in the way much the same asa young 
dog who has just felt a tooth and wishes to know whether it 
will bite. Put asword into the hands of an infant or a real 
pistol, he wishes to Jearn immediately at your expense if the 
blade of the sword is sharp, and the pistol charged ; he 
draws at yourear to frighten you. Soa very honest young 
man who holds in his hand, as he supposes, glory and fame, 
the plaudit or the hiss, is ordinarily carried away by his 
ardor; he praises or he blames at hazard, and his praise as 
well as his censure is unlimited. With him there is no mean, 
you are either a god or a demon, Apollo or Thersites, Na- 
poleon or the infamous Deutz. He crushes you or he exalts 
you. The article written and the grand thunderbolt 
launched, our young journalist, after the manner of Fieschi, 
sallies forth immediately to the street to see the eflect of 
his machine ; but alas for the surprise, the diappoimtment, the 
rage attendant on human actions! the great machine has 
wasted its powder and made all the noise for nothing ; the 
people are walking tranquilly in the street; no one has no- 
ticed the praise or the satire ; the man who has just been 
crowned passes before the author of his apotheosis and scarce 
deigns to raise his hat; the used-up man smiles on his 
crusher, and gives him an old-fashioned grip of the fist, and 
while the author all blushing reminds him that he has defaced 
his statue, the other passes his hand over his visage and replies, 
with the emperor Theodosius, J do not feel myself at all hurt. 
It is the very young journalist you meet among the scenes 
at the theatre, at the crisis of the play, when the blood is 
just about to trickle, the resin to burn, when Desdemona 
spreadsa paleness over her countenance, and Othelloblackens 
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his round face with a burnt cork. It is the novice who never 
fails to present himself at the door of the fashionable come- 
dian, when madame, after breathing the last expiring rattle 
on the stage, returns all brilliant to the niche where she has 
laid aside her simple every-day garments, A sight less at- 
tractive than may be imagined, is this woman entirely taken 
up with the applauses few or frequent she has just received, 
as she casts here and there her crown, her royal mantle, 
her hair, her tournure, the lilies and roses of her face that 
discolor her handkerchief—while the vulgar, beholding the 


journalist issue from the precious scene, are in despair at his 


happiness. So in the green-room of the ballet, the Eden of 
bony and counterfeited skeletons, where one must enter hat 
in hand, the order of the day since Louis X1V., and where 
the entree is only obtainable by membership of the diplo- 
matic core, of the all-powerful journalist or simply the cousin- 
ship of these ladies—if you meet a journalist, you may set him 
down for the newest novice. It is the same with the grand 
dinners, the orgies of the press commemorated in the songs 
of the restoration and the books of the revolution of July. 
To be admitted to a dinner with a minister, one must retain 
still on the lips the somewhat bitter milk of our good nurse, 
the press, and one must never have seen the withered flow- 
ers, the services of tarnished silver, the rickety furniture, all 
the misery where so many guests have passed without leaving 
any deeper trace than the ministers who invited them. As 
for the literary banquet, it exists only in books—it is not 
with champaign or excesses of all kinds that wit is at home ; 
and the press is no better off than the other professions in 
France. ‘The jokes on the doctors will be eternal, the jokes 
on the academy have no end; it is a thing established all 
the world over that judges are to be nonplussed by smart- 
ness, the watch are to be beaten by night on the Pont Neuf, 
and the critic be left dead on the ground for the sake of 
satisfaction, 

Happily, as he grows older the journalist soon learns to 
mistrust the side scenes, as his garments have become spotted 
with oil ; the box of the actress, for having seen, like the poet 
Ovid, what he ought not to; the corrupting dinner of the 
minister, for having left the tabbe famished with hunger; in 
the same time he has learnt to mistrust the bookstore and 
the insipid volumes which are purchased too dear by only 
reading them ; he has learnt to keep at a respectful distance 
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the poet who brings his verses and dedicates his most beau- 
tiful elegy la nuit sur la montagne ; the comedian who comes 
to declaim his part and shake the floor with his energy ; the 
romance writer with a paragraph in your name at the head 
of one of his chapters. In the same time he has learnt to 
be polished, well educated, mild, charitable; to get at the 
truth without coarseness, to put always a little honey in the 
vase, (though it takes a long while to persuade these novices 
that in the profession of the daily critic there is far more 
merit in handling skilfully a beautiful neat instrument of fine 
steel, of which the wounds are scarce felt, than brutally to 
choke a man by a fierce grip of the fist,) he comes finally 
from step to step to gain the confidence of honest men who 
love neither violence, nor outcries, nor blustering. After a 
while the public, finding him more just to one and to all, and 
discovering that he is accessible as any other, to tears, to pity, 
to terror, to all the emotions of the human heart, cease to 
hate, to flatter and tremble before him. They finally accept 
him as they accept a necessary prescription, irksome, it is 
true, but none the more so than other people—and so they 
each live, in his own way, without looking for or avoiding 
each other, they meet with pleasure and part without pain, 
and at bottom heartily esteem one another for their mutual 
independence. 

The fraternity of the gentlemen of the press has passed 
into a proverb, and is admired by strangers who cannot un- 
derstand how so many people of such opposite opinions, and 
contrary badges, meet each day of their lives, not only with- 
out hatred or chagrin, but even with the most unaffected and 
sincere joy. Carlists, Radicals, Republicans, the Central 
Right, the Central Left, the Pamphleteer meet, seize each 
other by the hand, and talk without reserve ; no one thinks 
that the conversation will supply the journal of the next day. 

It may be asked if this be a happy life: it 1s the happiest 
life in the world. To speak to the public each day, to dic- 
tate its praise or censure, to help it to the duel of blunted 
weapons In the wordy warfare it loves so much, to protect the 
weak, to abase the proud, to bring forward unknown and 
trembling youthful talent, and open for it the great gate to for- 
tune and glory; to give to others the fame which you do not 
seek, and popular in spite of yourself be present at all the 
weaknesses of literary vanity—the humiliations of self-love ; 
to see swell before you the most haughty, and hear them 
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groan and supplicate with clenched hands the bounty of a 
eulogy; to know at its just valuation the price of contem- 
porary reputation, and still love only the true glory ; to hear 
first at your ear all the excitement of the world; to be 
everywhere, and see all; to open the door to ideas which 

come to you from every quarter; to be the confident of the 
inventor, and often lend him the pen or the words to push 
his discovery before the world; to continue the lives of 
those who die, and pay the debt of the nation in calling to 
mind their forgotten works certainly is a choice work—a 
noble duty. Is not such a man, in a word, the historian of 
his times, and will he not have the praise, the remembrance, 
the gratitude of future annalists ? 

But an obstacle is left. This life, thus spent in dispersing 
wit and expression with open hand, is all to perish; of all 
these efforts, nought remains ! Each day bears away with 
it what it has gathered of bread, of fruits, of wit, of indig- 
nation, of infamy, of glory ! these fleeting leanne, written 
with so much care, become, so to speak, the shroud of each 
day’s life! of all the excitement, there remains not even an 
echo! If any one doubt, let me ask what will remain of 
the whole age? Does any one know who lives and who 
dies to day? The authors who have taken the mournful 
precaution to register, one by one, their complete works, 
who heap together, every three months, volumes upon vol- 
umes, are they more assured of immortality than the race 
of wits who give to the world, each day, their ideas, as the 
bird gives its | song to the first foliage of the month of May ? 
What remains of the emperor Napoleon ? A few relics 
which they are about to seek for beyond in the sea. Of the 
romances of the day, the histories, the poems, what is even 
now left? Repeat to me, off-hand, twenty verses of Victor 
Hugo. You will have to look for them in the catacombs of 
the | poet. The half of the works of M. de Chateaubriand 
are already in the shade, waiting funereal night to stretch 
over the other half. For setfulness, obscurity—it i is the law 
of the age ; hence, the quick-witted man of talent and lively 
imagination, who abandons to the wind these light trifles of 
the ‘day, will be, in effect, far wiser than the worthy race 
who go on increasing their works to eternity. The world 
is so made, thank heaven, that no good thought is lost. 
Time, which is just, and destroys all not born with life, 
brings back continually to the surface all that is good. 
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Nothing lives which ought to die; nothing dies which is 
born with the ability to live. Of the heap of printed impu- 
rities, which would fill five hundred times the Champ de 
Mars, bound in volumes by Thouoenin, or well folded in 
leaves by some old dame who rises at midnight, the various 
inventions await the day of justice. In the immense gath- 
ering of each day’s productions there are doubtless many 
reputations that will shrink to nothing—their just value. 
There is more than one writer without name who will wake 
up covered with honor. In fine, both books and journals 
are in the hands of destiny together. A 


4 


MR. BRISBANE’S REPLY. 


[ f2 EGARDING Mr, Brisbane as a well-intentioned advocate 

of the cause of human improvement, we give a place to the 
following letter. Without claiming deeper sympathies than others, 
we hold ourselves the friends and favorers of social progress; a 
progress to be sought through an amelioration of the affections 
and intellect, from within, rather than by the action of external 
means and influences. Society needs to be reformed, but cannot 
be reorganized; and it is the error of theorists to erect into a 
system, certain scattered hints and suggestions, which have oc- 
cured to them in contemplating the sufferings of the mass.—Ebs. 


ARCTURUS. | 


To the Editors of Arcturus. 


GENTLEMEN :— 
I notice in your number of March, quite a severe criticism 


of my work, entitled, ‘Social Destiny of Man: or Associa- 
tion and Reorganization of Industry.’ As to the work itself, 
I feel very little interest in the matter; but I regret to think 
that the criticism in question may injure, as far as the circu- 
lation of your Review extends, the great and noble cause of 
Association. 

Had the author directed his attention to the leading prin- 
ciples of the work, he would certainly have acknowledged 
that Association is a principle of the highest importance, and 
which, if introduced into modern societies, must produce 
gigantic results). What could not be accomplished for the 
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moral, intellectual, and material happiness and greatness of 
man, if association, combination, and unity of action existed 
in our societies, instead of the present disorder, incoherent 
action, conflict of interests, overreaching, and fraud What 
vast results could be produced, if the labor and genius of 
the human race were rightly directed ! but as things are Now 
organized, every man’s “hand Is against his neighbor’ s, and 
each individual and class is striving to forward its own inter- 
ests at the expense of all others around it. In this confused 
strife and conflict, one-half, if not three-fourths of the talent, 
efforts, and labor of men are wasted or misemployed, and 
animosity, envious rivalry, and antagonism are interwoven 
in all the relations of society. Public morality loses by this 
condition of things, for we see growing up in the place of 
the former demoralization of courts and military epochs, an 
industrial, financial, and commercial demoralization, which 
is equally vile, and much more widely spread. We want in 
the place of the present war of industry, commerce, and all 
the elements of society, association, pans: Sl organization, and 
unity of action. To awaken attention to this great truth, is 
one of the main objects of the work. Is it not timely and 
just / 

Another truth of immense practical importance, which I 
have endeavored to unfold—the discovery of which is due 
to the genius of Fourier—is that, with the aid of Association 

and a proper organization of industry—labor, which 1s now 
repugnant and repulsive, and which is degrading even to 
those on whom its burden falls, can be ennobled, and ren- 
dered honorable and altractive! ‘Two systems of labor 
exist in our societies: slave labor, and hired labor, or labor 
for wages. ‘The first makes use of the whip and punishments 
to force the mass to work, and the second of want and star- 
vation. Can no better system be discovered? Can no 
nobler stimulants than such vile and despicable ones be 
brought to bear to induce man to exercise industry, which 
is part of his destiny? I believe there can; and to prove 
it, is a second leading object of my work. 

ATTRACTIVE IxpustRy, it strikes me, is a great and noble 
truth, and one which harmonizes perfectly with the wisdom 
and justice of the Divinity, who has made man the overseer 
of the globe he inhabits, and assigned him the important 
function of cultivating and embellishing it. 

Association and Attractive Industry will raise the world 
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out of the poverty, misery, and ignorance in which it is now 
sunk, and will secure to mankind the advantages of physical 
welfare and education. ‘They will do for the happiness of 
man what political, administrative, abolition, moral, agrarian, 
and other reforms are vainly striving in different ways to 
accomplish. 

There are some other points touched upon in the work, 
such as an equitable division of profits, according to labor, 
capital, and talent, and the possibility of employing usefully 
and harmonizing the passions, which are important; but of 
which I will not here speak, as it would lead too far. They 
are questions, however, of high importance, and vital to the 
welfare of society ; as such, “they are worthy of the most 
elaborate investigation. Why has not the author of the 
criticism concurred in some of the views put forth, and 
agreed that there exists at present a most unjust division of 
profits, (for the classes which produce all the wealth of society, 
are the poorest ;) and that the passions are misdirected and 
perverted by our false societies, which cause them to tend 
to discord, vice, and crime. If he believes there is any pos- 
sibility of arriving at a solution of the problems of a just 
division of profits, and harmony of the passions, he would 
think them worthy, I hope, of a most conscientious and im- 
partial investigation. 

But the strongest objections which are urged against 
Association, are, that the Individual will be merged in the 
mass, or in other words, that individual character will not 
be developed, and that the family tie, or ‘home feeling,’ as 
the writer terms it, will be weakened, or destroyed. 

To dissipate these ill-founded apprehensions, let us ask in 
what consists the development of individual character? It 
consists, it strikes me, in calling out all the faculties, talents, 
and capacities which nature has implanted in each individual, 
and in affording him a broad field for employing them to the 
best advantage for his honor and profit. 

To develop fully the intellectual nature of man, we must 
give to the child a perfect industrial and scientific education. 
Such an education cannot, in our societies, be given to the 
children even of the rich, much less to those of the poor. 
It is only possible in Association, where the child will see all 
branches of industry and the arts and sciénces carried on, 
and practised around it, which will develop, by example, 
its talents and capacities. The education of the child must 
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commence with the practical pursuits of industry, and the in- 
terest awakened for those pursuits, will induce it to study the 
theory of what tt has been practising. ‘The policy of Asso- 
ciation will be to develop the talents and powers of every 
individual, for the talent of each member will redound to the 
happiness and enjoyment of all the others. The capacities 
of every child will, consequently, be carefully cultivated, and 
that because it will add to the intellectual wealth of society. 

In the loghouse of the farmer, or the tenement of the poor 
mechanic or laborer, the child can receive no education. It 
sees industry exercised in a rude and disgusting manner, 
which renders it repulsive: it is surr ounded by no works of 
art—by paintings, statues, etc. ; it hears no music, and is in- 
itiated into none of the sciences. The talents of the child 
for art and science cannot be developed, if nothing in the 
outward world calls them out. In the contracted dwelling 
of the present social order, it grows up between four bare 
walls without character or personality, and its mind a per- 
fect blank. A Raphael, Newton, or a Fulton, is thus left to 
become a common laborer, perhaps a boot-black. What is 
gained by this smothering of talent and genius? Nothing, 
for society is at present most miserably deficient in talent of 
of all kinds. If the individual is not merged in the mass, 
he is merged most effectually in ignorance, and suffers all 
the imperfection which results from a wretchedly defective 
education and from isolation. Man in our societies is the 
mere rough block of marble out of which the statue or fully 
developed being can be made. Association, | trust, will 
effect this transformation. 

To show how impossible it is to guaranty to the mass in- 
tellectual development in our civilized societies, I will state 
that in France, out of a population of thirty-two millions, 
twenty-two millions have but six cents a day to defray all 
expenses—food, lodging, raiment, and education. England 
and Ireland, and in fact every country where a thick popu- 
lation exists, are as badly off. Now I ask, is the personality 
or individual character of the poor peasant or the boor de- 
veloped ! No, it is crushed and annihilated. As the author 
of the criticism objects strongly to making the individual a 
machine in Association or of merging him in the mass ; 
why does he not object to his being merged in the poverty, 
ignorance, and degradation of our societies, where every thing 
that is noble and elevated in the human soul is obliterated ! 
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Man isa social being, and it is only in society that he can 
develop, perfect, and distinguish himself. In a true system 
of Association, ina system in which individual interests, 
rights, and sentiments will remain separate and independent, 
—not sacrificed to, or confounded in, the mass, and in which 
talent and merit will be encouraged and rewarded, the in- 
dividuality of every person will be called out. 

As to the family tie er ‘home feeling,’ which, the author 
of the criticism fears, will be destroyed i in Association, how 
can it exist in purity in a society, which is full of poverty, 
ignorance, and discord? ‘The poor laborer, who has toiled 
the entire day at some repugnant work, or in a filthy work- 
shop ; his wife, who has drudged in a dirty kitchen, are but 
poorly calculated, it strikes me, to enjoy the charms of the 
family tie or ‘home feeling, to any very great extent. They 
love their children, it is true, but they must slave unceasingly 
to gain them a living, and when the body 1s worn out with 
labor, and the mind harassed by anxiety, there is very little 
room left for pleasing emotions. 

It will be answered perhaps that all are not poor, and that 
there is a vast number of families in easy circumstances, 
which can enjoy the family tie in all its purity. In answer, 
I will reply, that nothing is done for human happiness, so 
long as a portion of our fellow creatures is left plunged in 
misery, and that the happiness of the few is a mockery of 
the sufferings of the many. If we take the most advanced 
civilized nations, we shall find four-fifths of the human race 


sunk in abject poverty. ‘The birth of a child 1s a cause of 


regret; the laboring multitude know that their offspring will 
grow up to be, like “themselv es, the machines of labor and 
the serfs of those who have the credit and capital of society 
in their hands. As regards this portionof the human family, 
which comprises the majority of society, it is idle to talk of 
the pleasures of the ‘ home feeling’ or the charms of pater- 
nity: they exist only in the imagination of theorists. 

Among the rich even, there are often sad inroads upon 


the happiness of the family tie. Our societies are full of 


dangers and temptations for the young. How often do the 
sons of the wealthy run into debauchery and become drunk- 
ards, gamblers, or degraded beings, blasting the hopes and 
expectations of parents, and causing them frequently to sink 
into an untimely grave! One half of rich parents, I will 
venture to say, are bitterly disappointed in their children, and 
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wish rather that they had never been born, than that they 
had lived to disgrace themselves and those who gave them 
birth. 

Association will take temptation out of the way of youth, 
and by giving the child a thorough education, (which, as I 
remarked, it can in no case receive in our present soc leties,) 
it will awaken in its mind so many objects of interest, that 
it would not have to resort to frivolous or dangerous amuse- 
ments to fill up the mental void, which our defective e systems 
of education leave. 

I will not continue the subject further, as it would be en- 
croaching upon the space of yourreview. In terminating, I 
call upon candid mindsto look at society as it is, with its sad 
amount of poverty, ignorance, discord, and selfishness, with 
its antipathies, animosities, vice, and crime—to look at the 
mass, not ata few pleasing exceptions among the wealthy, 
and say whether things are best as they are, or w hether 
some mighty reform is not necessary in the social condition 
of man? 

| must correct, however, before leaving the subject, one 
mistake which the author of the criticism has made. He 
says, (page 207,) ‘ Surrender your babes, ye fond mothers ! 
Away ‘with the sacred duties of nature, ete. This would 
lead the reader to suppose that in Association the children 
are to be separated from their parents. No such thing ts 
contemplated ; the contrary is expressed in three different 
places in the chapters on education, and to avoid the possi- 
bility of any erroneous impression of the kind, I added ina 
note, (page 397,) the following. ‘As perfect liberty in all 
relations will exist, the mother can, if she wish, have her 
child in her own apartments, or she can take part with the 
serie of nurses, and be with it constantly in the large nur- 
series, in which infinitely more care can be bestowed upon 
it, than could be in her own rooms.’ 

I remain your very obedient servant, 


A. BRISBANE. 
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THE CITY ARTICLE. 
PAUPERISM. 


E'TWEEN those two extreme points in the life-journey 
which is travelled by all—the cradle and the cofin— 
there are many sterile spots and sad wayfarers. Go upon 
the highway when you will, and you will meet with the ex- 
tremes of human condition ;—helpless infancy, and decrepit 
old age—vigorous health, and sallow disease, the gay trap- 
pings oe the luxurious rich, and the tattered habiliments of 
the destitute and suffering poor, the open, unblenched cheek 
of virtue, and the sinister and malign aspect of sin and 
shame. 

A great city isa great book, and upon its many leaves 
you may read, in characters more or less legible, all that 
belongs to man and life. On paper, we have had social 
Utopias and millenniums; but in real life, every city and 
empire of civilized man has had, and has, its poor and its 
depraved—its poor-house, and its prison. A fabricator of 
proverbs once said, that ‘one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives.” This is a literal truth in 
large and populous cities like London, Paris, and New 
York, The desert and the Rocky Mountains are scarcely 
less known to some who have lived from their birth in 
this city, than many of the lanes and by-ways, the secret 
haunts and hiding-places of the metropolis. And in these 
secret and solitary places, before the fading embers of a fire 
of offal or shavings, flit men and women and children, upon 
whose lank forms and sallow cheeks nature has deeply gra- 
ven her fearful records of suffering and of sin. Neither 
chair, or table, or bed, graces the gloomy tenement. 
Through the leaking roof and broken windows, enter the 
rain, and snow, and biting air; and there, through tedious 
nights and cheerless days, within sight of holy church, and 
within sound of bell and prayer, the children of one Common 
Parent, perish of hunger and cold. 

Would that we had a Hogarth, to paint the ‘ progress’ 
to the poor-house and the prison. They would be melan- 
choly, but instructive pictures. What groupings, what 
sombre colors, what working and distorted countenances, 
what horrors accumulated on horrors would they exhibit ! 
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The Saviour said to his disciples, ‘the poor ye have 
always with you. Yes, and the criminal is also ever with 
us. Both of these mighty classes occupy the same territory, 
are girt about with the same laws, are citizens of the same 
governments, and enjoy the same privileges with ourselves. 
In point of right, the altar and the bailot-box are no less 
theirs than ours. They, no less than ourselves, are law- 
makers; and they, despite of ourselves, are, in some sense, 
our masters. In the order of an all-wise Providence, they 
are with us, and will ever be with us, if not for unmixed 
good, yet not for unmixed evil. Whether we would, or not, 
we cannot escape from them. Both of these classes do, and 
must, In some way or other, live and prey upon those of an 
opposite condition and character. Every good man, who 
lives in peace with the world, doing the works of peace, is 
beneath the basilisk eye of crime. And although good laws 
and efficient magistrates endeavor to surround him with 
impregnable bulw: arks, the foot of the burglar may even now 
tread noiselessly by his bedside or hearthstone—the torch 
of the incendiary may even now blaze beneath, and soon 
kindle his roof-tree—the keen knife of the midnight assassin 
may even now gleam near his unmailed heart. And though 
he may escape the present peril of torch and knife, of rob- 
ber and cut-throat, he is ever in constant danger from the 
felon, and he is still required, in the shape of voluntary alms, 
or involuntary taxes, to ministerto the necessities of pauper- 
ism, and to pay for the prevention and the punishment of 
crime. 

The subject of pauperism—for we leave that of crime, 
which is closely connected with it, to a future opportunity— 
is one of many aspects. It deserves to be better under- 
stood. It vitally concerns the character and well being of 
our city. 

A pauper becomes such in one of two ways; by his fault 
or his misfortune. There are two classes; those who are 
prevented by their infirmities, and those who are prevented 
by their vicious habits, from obtaining a subsistence. With 
the former, we cannot too deeply sympathize ; for the latter, 
we can scarcely feel too profound a contempt. 

The early English poor laws denominate paupers by the 

epithets ‘ valiant beggars,’ and ‘ sturdy vagabonds,’ and one 
of the early acts (14 “Eliz. ¢- 5,) begins with a recital, that 
‘all the parts of this realm of England and Wales be pre- 
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sently with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, exceed- 
ingly pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth in the 
same realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrage, 
to the high displeasure of Almighty God, and the great annoy- 
ance of the common weale. The English laws have, for 
several centuries, recognised ‘the right of every individual, 
ina destitute condition, to be relieved at the expense of the 
community ; and provided for such relief by a compulsory 
tax on the subject.’ The English statute book is full of enact- 
ments on the subject of pauperism ; and affords, in its hun- 
dreds of repealing and amendatory acts, pretty conclusive 
evidence of both its interest and difficulty, but the poor laws 
have, within the last ten years, been very much improved by 
the exertions of philanthropists and statesmen. 

The policy of making public provision for the destitute 
poor has long been a moot point among political economists. 
Mr. Malthus and his disciples have contended that the in- 
evitable tendency of such provision 1s to produce indolence 
and improvidence; that experience has proved that pau- 
perism increases in a greater ratio than the means for its 
support; and that the poor should be left to be relieved 
exclusively by private charity. This reasoning, undoubt- 
edly, has great force, and is fortified by a great mass of 
facts. But the public have never yielded to it; and we 
doubt whether there is a community, either in the old world 
or new, where public provision, in some form, is not made 
for the poor. 

That this policy increases the evil, there is no doubt,— 
it is demonstrated by a mighty array of well-authenticated 
facts. Labor is not Joved for its own sake. It is only a 
choice of evils; only better than want. Men labor to ob- 
tain what their organic wants require; if those wants could 
be as well supplied without labor, labor would almost en- 
tirely cease. The revealed law has declared that man shall 
obtain his bread by the sweat of his brow; but the poor 
laws say to a man, if you do not labor, and if you become 
hungry, and naked, and houseless, we will feed, and clothe, 
and shelter you; you shall obtain your bread by the sweat 
of your neighbor’s brow. Hence, the indolent intermit 
labor; or if they labor at intervals, they are improvident, 
spending most of their time and all of their means in waste- 
fulness and debauch. We regard this as one of the inevit- 
able consequences of the system ; and yet we consider it a 
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necessary evil. Although the aggregate amount of pauper- 
ism is increased, it is also almost entirely relieved ; and we 
think it more just and humane to relieve much distress than 
to relieve none at all. And this we conceive to be a con- 
clusive answer to the doctrines of the Malthusians. ‘They 
say, here are a hundred paupers; if you make public pro- 
vision for their relief, their number will be increased to two 
hundred ; therefore, such provision should not be made. 
We say in reply, if you make no provision for this hundred 
paupers, but leave them to the uncertainty of private cha- 
rity, you drive them to the commission of crime, or leave 
many to perish, Whereas, if you make this public provi- 
sion, you save the whole number, whether it be one hundred, 
or increased to two hundred, from suffering and crime ; so 
that the aggregate good is greater than the aggregate evil, 
produced by public charity. 

One class of pauperism certainly is not increased by poor 
laws ; that of children who are incapable of work, and sick, 
aged, and infirm people. None make themselves young, or 
old, or sick, for the purpose of foraging upon the public. 
For this class, ample provision should be made. Public 
policy requires it, to prevent crime ; common humanity re- 
quires it, to prevent suffering. The wants of this class 
plead eloquently for relief. Go into the park, in the rear 
of the city hall, on some wintry day, and you will see, by 
the entrance to the hall of the almshouse commissioners, 
a large and motley group. It 1s, indeed, a sorry sight. Little 
girls, with bare feet, standing in the snow ; infirm old wo- 
men, half clad; and many, both young and old, exhibiting 
traces of the severest privation and suffering, in whose tear- 
less eyes, and sad emaciated countenances, you read the sure 
signs of an early death. Many a casual spectator of this 
pitiful array, as he has seen these houseless creatures a 
proaching the door of public charity in the cold and sleet 
of mid-winter, must, conscience stricken, have exclaimed 
with old Lear, 


‘Poor naked wretches, whosoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? 0, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take phy Sic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feei what wretches feel : 
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That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.’ 


There is much in our system of poor laws to commend ; 
and there is also much that may be very essentially improved. 
That system is the most perfect, which the most effectually 
relieves the ills of poverty without multiplying them. The 
really destitute and deserving should find relief commen- 
surate with their necessities; while the able-bodied, those 
who can, and ought to support themselves, should meet with 
the least possible encouragement to make themselves a bur- 
den upon the community. 

The provision made for children on the Long Island farms, 
a branch of the city establishment, is truly admirable. We 
understand that children obtain ready admission, and great 
pains are taken to instruct them in the solid branches of a 
common education, and to train them to habits of industry 
and virtue. Col. Mann, one of the intelligent and polite 
commissioners, informed us that good situations are obtained 
for many of these children, whose after life affords abundant 
evidence of the efficacy of their instruction. He mentioned 
one instance of a lad who was apprenticed from the poor- 
house to a farmer in the interior of our state. During a 
recent visit of the farmer to this city, after an interval of 
many years, he called upon the commissioners to give an 
account of the lad who had been intrusted to his care. ‘The 
boy,’ said he, ‘ was a good and industrious youth ; he is now 
the owner of a snug little farm ; 1s married, and has a family 
of children; he is a man of influence in our town, and this 
year he represents us in the state legislature.’ 

We think there are four important defects in our system. 
First, there is no workhouse, in which to place those who 
are capable of laboring, and to keep them entirely apart from 
the infirm and sick, Second, there is no power to detain 
those who are partially cured, and who, becoming weary of 
restraint, obtain their discharge only to be thrown back 
again with an augmentation of their disease, to be cured 
again and again at the public charge. Third, the want of 
authority to take all common beggars from the streets, and 
put them in a workhouse. Fourth, the facility with which 
relief is obtained by many able-bodied persons who are not 
received in the poorhouse. 

The consequence of the first defect is, that the labor of 
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paupers Is too little systematized ; that the classes of capa- 
bles and incapables become blended ; and that the former 
find the poorhouse a palace rather than a place of privation. 
The poorhouse of this city, we are told, has the suffrages 
of the paupers of the Union. It has the recommendation 
of a sinecure office. There is little to do, and much to get. 
And those who have enjoyed its good fare, and comparative 

freedom from toil, after wandering awhile in search of bet- 
ter inns, have returned, like the dove to the ark, and they 
seem willing to go thence no more. The consequences are 
manifest ; the idle think it a good boarding-house in which 
no board has to be paid. 

The consequences of the second defect are already suffi- 
ciently stated. 

The third defect is fraught with evils of great magnitude. 
Street-begging has become a profession, and is doubtless 
more profitable than some of the learned and more honora- 
ble professions. + But itis a profession in which nothing good 
is either learned or practised. Self-respect is lost, and its 
place is supplied with falsehood, and insensibility to shame. 
From these, the road is short to petit larcenies ; and the con- 
summation is the prompt perpetration of felonies of every 
grade and dye. The streets breed the loafers and soaplock 
lazzaroni of the city. If our magistrates had authority to send 
this whole class of beggars to the work-house, it would pro- 
duce several most valuable results. It would crush the viper- 
brood of crime ; it would compel a large class to subsist by 
its own labor, instead of living on alms and theft; it would 
convert the forming habit of idleness into the confirmed 
habit of industry ; it would make useful citizens of those 
who are not naturally and hopelessly depraved ; and if, 
perchance, it failed of these objects, it would, at least, drive 
out the idle and dissolute beggars beyond the precincts of 
the metropolis. ‘This authority, under the more recent im- 
provements of the poor-laws, has been attended with the 
happiest consequences in England. There, street beggary 
is a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

The fourth defect is scarcely less vital than the last. The 
annual cost to the city, of the mere out-door relief, is rising 
twenty-six thousand dollars. It may be safely said that by 
far the largest part of this amount is worse than wasted. 
The loss of the money is the least serious part of the evil. 
Its effect in encouraging idleness and improvidence—in 
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breaking down the stalwart pride and independence of in- 
dustrious labor, in impairing the finer sensibilities, in pre- 
paring the mind for a descent into the lower depths of de- 
gradation, are the real and fearful evils springing from the 
systematic aid given to the able-bodied among the laboring 
classes. This class increases yearly, and the evils which 
characterize it increase in the same ratio. 

The healthy laboring man should have the choice of two 
alternatives. The one, labor and a provident support for 
his family ; the other, the poorhouse. While he can, from 
without, obtain the relief which should not, except in pecu- 
liar cases, be given to any but the tenant of the poorhouse, 
he scarcely feels his degradation. He may blush with 
manly shame when the first wood, or coal, and potatoes are 
deposited by the almshouse truckman at his door; but a 
repetition of the visit is not followed by a similar suffusion. 
He becomes an habitual recipient of public alms ; begins to 
regard them as a right, and no occasion for shame; betimes, 
considers them a very convenient substitute for labor, econ- 
omy, and prudent forethought ; and a few years sends him 
to the felon’s cell, or a drunkard’s grave, and turns his 
family into the roofless streets or the pauper’s ward. The 
misfortune was, that the first charity was not drugged and 
made sufficiently bitter. If he had been told that ne could 
only obtain relief by becoming a tenant of the almshouse, 
he would have shrunk away aghast. He would have pre- 
ferred any privation and toil to such a calamity. 

Let the healthy laboring man feel that he cannot cross 
the threshold of the poorhouse, for relief, without degra- 
dation; and you have given the best antidote against pau- 
perism. 

Industrious labor, in this country, should always command 
a comfortable subsistence. In the old word, the ruinous 
drains of wars, or the pampered extravagance of royalty 
and its accessories, or the horse-leech draughts of an estab- 
lished church supported by the state, tax and tythe labor to 
its death. Here, the church receives our free offerings, and 
government is comparatively cheap. Here, the laboring 
man is not a serf, one of a degraded cast. We have no 
‘lower orders, except such as are made so by their own 
folly and wickedness. Here, the same hand which holds 
the implements of labor, grasps the sceptre of empire, and 
holds the sacred muniments of freedom. The laboring man 
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is venerable in the eyes of the government and laws. Such 
a man should not be a pauper. He should scorn the name. 
He should feel it like a brand. He should shun it, as he 
would flee from a father’s malison, or the ‘curse in a dead 
man’s eye.’ 

Although the expense of pauperism should be regarded 
as the least of its evils, it is nevertheless a very serious one. 
Mr. Myer, the courteous superintendent of the almshouse, 
has very obligingly furnished us with statistics of the annual 
expenditures of that Institution for several years past. We 
have not space for minute details, but we may say in gen- 
eral terms, that the number of persons supported and re- 
lieved in 1839, was nearly twenty-three thousand, at an 
expense of above two hundred and seven thousand’ five 
hundred dollars; and the number supported and relieved, 
in 1840, was above twenty-seven thousand five hundred, at 
an expense of nearly one hundred and seventy-nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

These are immense sums to be drained annually from the 
pockets of tax-payers, for the single item of pauperism ; 
and it may convince some, who make the tax-list the text 
book of their social morals, that the condition of the poor is 
not a subject entirely beneath their notice. Man of wealth, 
this canker-sore of the state eats into your coffers, like rust 
or a dead rot. And though you never felt for suffering, or 
alleviated misery, feel for your property and alleviate your 
income. See whether economy and humanity may not, in 
this matter, be coincident ; and it is possible, that a prudent 
care of your wealth may cause you to be suspected of pos- 
sessing a heart! 

There is no metropolitan subject of a permanent nature, 
which to our eyes possesses greater breadth than that of 
pauperism. It is not a naked question of suffering, though 
that might be sufficient to ‘make the angels weep.’ It is a 
Pandora’s box. It is the source of unnumbered and aggra- 
vated evils. 

We have no private or party interests to subserve in seek- 
ing to place this matter where the public eye may rest fully 
upon it. It is of vital importance to us. Pauperism is a 
great social disease, and it lies near the very heart of our 
city. As a question of economy, of police, and of morals, 
it is urgent in its demands upon our attention. We are as- 
sured that some of the defects which we have pointed out, 
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have long been known to exist, but a most unjustifiable su- 
pineness has delayed their correction. We call upon the 
fathers of the city—those who are bound, under its free char- 
ter, to keep faithful watch and ward—to bestir themselves. 
Let the minor questions, and the temporary interests upon 
which they expend so much feeling and labor, yield to those 
of true dignity and importance. 

The New York poorhouse is a noble charity. We do 
not seek its destruction, but that it may be made more effec- 
tually to subserve the beneficent design of its founders. Its 
good deeds may not often be chronicled for popular applause, 
but its benevolences are not unobserved by that great Being 
who ‘made and loveth all.’ The hungry it has fed, the naked 
it has clothed, the houseless it has sheltered from the pitiless 
storm, the sick it has nursed ; the benisons which it has show- 
ered upon thousands who have stood in need of blessing, 
shall be a perpetual memorial of its good works. While 
gain makes its stupendous erections—while columns and 
palaces rise to minister to vanity and pride—this institution 
shall stand as a monument to the heart of man; as an endu- 
ring testimonial that the greatest of the virtues is CHARITY. 


V.C. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE DRAMA. 
8 ger present state of the Stage offers many important topics 


of discussion, which we may enter upon at large on some 
early occasion. At this moment, we can only chronicle a passing 
incident or two of the month, selecting, by choice, the most cheer- 
ful. The reduction of prices at the Park, was only temporary ; 
so out-of-the-way have theatrical entertainments become, that the 
measure excited no interest, and probably if the price had been 
brought down to one half, there would have been no better audi- 
ences. ‘The engagement of Power, however, at the old prices, 
previous to his departure for England, was a profitable one. He 
is the greatest favorite at present on the boards. His benefit 
brought back the old cheerful faces, crowded from the pit to the 
Shakspeare of Old Drury. He never played better, and the au- 
dience were never more enthusiastic. ‘The pieces selected were 
the White Horse of the Peppers and Howto Pay the Rent. Pla- 
cide also returned for this engagement, from the South, and in the 
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latter piece gave one of his best performances—the old man of 
domestic every-day life. Every look, tone, and gesture of an 
avaricious curmudgeon of a landlord were given to the life. So 
matter-of-fact was his hard-heartedness, so natural the light and 
shade in the play of the features, it seemed ‘as if he had given 
all his days to letting lodgings, and distressing delinquent tenants ; 
an actual landlord, who had just walked out from one of his usuri- 
ous tenements, instead of the mere actor from the greenroom. 

Hacxetr has also appeared for a few nights, and revived, for 
the first time, we believe, at this theatre, the character of Falstaff, 
in the second part of Henry IV. It was a selection confined to 
the scenes with the humorous old knight, and passed on the bills 
for ‘The Latter Days of Falstaff.” Mr. Hackett has the ripe 
animal spirits, and heart-deep exuberance of humor, to support 
the prodigality of Falstaff’s many quips and devices. ‘The scene 
with the Chief Justice, that brings out all the resources of Fal- 
staff’s wit and invention, called up the richest graces of the actor. 
The expression and tone of the remark, when it was at last actu- 
ally necessary to say something to keep the upper hand of the 
Justice—‘ Your lordship, though not clean past from your youth, 
hath yet some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness 
of time,’ and the whole of this dialogue, asserted the supremacy 
of nature over habit, wit over custom. Falstaff was the real 
Chief Justice, the triumphant talker, while the man of law groped 
about for ineffectual scraps of morality and advice. This scene 
makes amends to the lovers of the prince of humorists, for the 
ignominy of Falstaff’s last appearance, where he is rebuked by 
the reformed prince in set terms, and has not a word to reply to 
the new majesty of the realm. For the sake of Falstaff, we think 
Hackett might have omitted this passage. 

Tue Nationat has again closed ; not even the talent of Van- 
denhoff and his daughter could replenish the exhausted treasury. 
Henry VIII. was produced for Miss Vandenhoff’s farewell benefit, 
reduced to three acts, and entitled ‘ The Fall of Wolsey.’ Wol- 
sey makes his final appearance in the third act, and when he re- 
tires, the interest of the play is comparatively gone. Mr, Van- 
denhoff’s delineation of the crafty, yet haughty cardinal, was 
masterly. He looked like the very man who might write ego et 
rex mens. His voice was deep and impressive, his bearing proud 
and noble. Unruled ambition, bitter hate, and sycophantic hu- 
mility, alternately seized his mind, and were painted on his fea- 
tures. ‘lhe most pathetic farewell of Wolsey, was given with a 
feeling and intelligence that marked the artist. The Queen Ka- 
tharine of Miss Vandenhoff, was almost as fine a piece of acting, 
wanting only that fulness of execution that is gained by years of 
practice, ) 


4 
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THE LOITERER. 


Thoughts in Past Years. By the author of the Cathedral. New 
York: D. Appleton, & Co., 1841. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Tis is one of the numerous books of verse the world is in- 
debted for to the recent imitations of Wordsworth. Admirers as 
we are of the most literal poems of the latter illustrious author, 
still the hallowed name of the master ought not to cover every 
instance of mediocrity in the disciple. The highest merit of the 
Thoughts in Past Years, is that of a simple-minded, pious journal 
of every day thoughts and reflections, as they arise in the breast 
of a student, a man of leisure from the cares of the world, and if 
we are not mistaken in the authorship, a divine. Many excellent 
suggestions to the pursuit of love and duty, many religious exhor- 
tations, many quiet pure fancies are here expressed with the most 
sparing exercise of the poetic faculty. It would be impossible 
for a true poet to write of as many choice topics as the author of 
this volume has chosen, with so entire an absence of enthusiasm 
or originality. 

In one instance a comparison with Wordsworth seems challeng- 
ed by the directness of the imitation—an imitation of style, man- 
ner, and verse, particularly of the mode of thought, which con- 
demns the author far more than a single instance of confessed 
plagiary, which might be a trick of memory, and such as often oc- 
curs in very original authors. ‘The poem to which we allude of 
Wordsworth’s, is the following, and we have a double object in 
quoting it, for it has recently been brought forward by Mr. Willis, 
as an illustration of some critical positions upon the mechanical 
style of Wordsworth’s poetry : 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—F air as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be, 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me! 
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The objection of Mr. Willis, was to what he considered the 
made-up allusions of the poem, the manner of getting up a poeti- 
cal effect. It was an objection made in a very pleasant, ingeni- 
ous bantering style, but like most ridicule applied in this way, it 
proceeded on a one-sided view, and was clearly unjust. ‘The 
foundation of Wordsworth’s fame has been too solidly laid to be 
thus shaken by a mimic tourncy of wit and words. Willis rep- 
resents Wordsworth looking about for an image or a stanza as a 
schoolboy studies his Gradus for a copy of verses; the truth of 
the matter, so far as there is any truth in the cavil, is, that Words- 
worth writes sometimes over-much like the head of a college ; but 
it is a college of poets, and the authorship is a very different pro- 
ceeding from the brain-cudgelling or finger-counting process of 
the schoolboy. Wordsworth certainly is a very different kind of 
poet in his manner of writing from Burns ; the pegasus of the 
peasant genius is a fiery impetuous steed, plunging at will, unre- 
strained, gambolling where he listeth over the open field; the 
pegasus of Wordsworth is a steady, well-enough groomed, stabled 
courser, ready to be saddled and bridled for an excursion along the 
river Duddon, a second visit to Yarrow, or a tour in the Scotch 
highlands. Burns once made a tour through Scotland, and was 
expected to commemorate or be inspired by every extraordinary 
prospect or waterfall on his way. He produced only a single 
short descriptive poem. Wordsworth has written some of his 
finest poems out of the road-side material suggested to the trav- 
eller. The imagination of Wordsworth has had the poetic disci- 
pline of a lifetime. He is thoughtful and philosophic, and, with 
Milton, writes very differently from the ‘ trencher fury of every 
rhyming amourist.’ There is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion that the poem of Wordsworth existed at one moment, illus- 
tration and all, in the mind of the poet. Here is, however, another 
poem in the Thoughts of Past Years, an imitation, and evidently 
written inthe way Willis suggests. From the comparative merits 
of the two, it may be inferred that Wordsworth wrote in another 
and superior manner. We are very willing to shift the joke from 
Wordsworth and place it on his Oxford imitatior. Here is the 
real offender at the critical court, and here are the stolen goods, 
disguised somewhat, and altered like a silver vase or goblet melt- 
ed over and run out into a set of spoons. 


AN ORPHAN CHILD. 


Half hidden in its stony tower, 

A woodland strawberry bloom’d alone, 

And bore to Heaven its little dower, 
Unseen, unknown. 
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An orphan bird on a lone tree 

Sat singing to the star of even, 

Its song it seem’d so cheerfully 
Of one in Heaven. 


Neath clouds that wrapt its early morning, 

I saw a gentle blue-eyed child, 

With hopes of Heav’n its nest admiring, 
It sweetly smiled. 


These ‘fancies and good nights,’ as Hazlitt out of Shakspeare 
used to call the sentimental minor poems of Wordsworth, are inimi- 
table by the authorof Thoughts in Past Years. Offspring of momen- 
tary feeling, or wayside suggestion, they may be light labors to the 
author, but they are still unapproachable by his imitators. What is 
effected by the author of these ‘Thoughts,’ is done by care and 
study : his forte is not originality, but he is still a good workman ; a 
nice observer and an elaborate student of versification. ‘That he 
may attain excellence of a high nature in a severer style of verse, 
we judge from the strength of the more labored efforts of this vol- 
ume. ‘The imitation of Lucretius is an able poem, and the Recog- 
nition of Ulysses has some strong lines : 


Oft as I read how great Ulysses stood, 
In his own kingly hall, a beggar poor, 
With tatter’d garb and leathern wallet rude, 
I would unravel the ‘good’ Poets store, 
And all the golden argument explore ; 
Caught in the maze of his melodious wiles 
I linger, and suspend the passing oar, 
E’en as that hero by those syren isles, 
At whose surpassing sounds the sullen ocean smiles. 


In nature’s stores, and in ‘the gift’ of sleep, 
In viands of slain beeves, in cheering wine, 
In wafting gales that o’er the ocean sweep, 
In birds in heav’n, or on the surging brine, 
In darts that pass or miss the destin’d line, 
{n every thought which human conduct guides, 
In morn, in eve, earth, sea, and air divine, 
The ever varying God his presence hides, 
And sways of mortal things the deeply roiling tides. 


Now little deeming of that warrior lord, 

The insatiate spoilers, ruthless, gay and proud, 
Sure indications of their worth afford : 
Antinous, in war-trails fierce and loud, 
Taunter of holy eld; and haughty-brow’d 
Eurymachus ; the son of Nisus, brave, 
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Lover of God and men, whom from the crowd 
Of revellers the hero fain would save, 
But he who shares the feast, must share the untimely grave. 


And thou, divine Eumaus, swineherd poor, 
Like the rude stakes that fence thy woodland nest, 
All heart of oak. By his own royal door 
The beggar notes each menial and each guest, 
The hospitable word, the unkindly jest, 
The temper good and loyal, him that heeds 
Father and king, and age with woes opprest, 
And poverty, in whose uncomely weeds 
Oft Gods go forth on earth to watch man’s words and deeds. 


Judged by such lines as these, the writer is a master workman 


of the poetic craft. 
' # 


/ 


Longfellow’s Translations from Jean Paul. Boston Notion, 
March 13,1841. Boston: George O. Roberts, Publisher. 


No well-educated reader of the present time ever passes by a 
scrap from Jean Paul, often seen at the foot of a column in the 
newspaper, without gathering it up and weaving it with the tissue 
of his thoughts, that is, if he be a reader of taste and feeling, 
which we mean to imply in the phrase well-educated. The pro- 
foundest moral lurks behind the quaint sayings and fanciful illus- 
trations of Jean Paul the unique, as we are told he is called by 
his countrymen. It needs no German enthusiasm to understand 
and love the heart-deep moralities of this author. The lay reader 
in literature who gets his idea from translations, while the bishops 
and other authorities, (critics and professors,) study the original, 
has an equal liberty of prophesying, for the thoughts of Jean Paul 
come out of common life ; philosophical, because they are true ; but 
domestic, homely, simple, withal, for the same reason. Leigh 
Hunt, who judged of Richter from translations, supposed him ‘a 
sort of prose Shakspeare acting the part of one of his own fools, 
a union of Rabelais with the author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
ancholy.’ Longfellow has written an admirable eulogium upon 
this favorite author in Hyperion, and has reminded us of it by a few 
passages translated by him for a late number of the Boston No- 
tion, one of the brightest and most cheerful-looking of the mammoth 
newspapers. Longfellow has an original fancy, quaint, vivid, and 
sympathetic, which, as it seems to us, qualify him for a better in- 
terpreter of Jean Paul, than Carlyle. ‘The fancy of Longfellow 
is natural and picturesque ; he writes with a mind at ease ; on 
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familiar daily topics, Longfellow has found in the spirit of love and 
good fellowship with the hearts of his kind, what Carlyle is seek- 
ing out of the troubled waters of metaphysics and speculation. 
No more welcome offering has been given of late years to Amer- 
ican readers than the volume of poems ‘ The Voices of the Night,’ 
which has just reached a fourth edition. ‘The elegant versifica- 
tion and sympathetic feeling come to us in a modulated union of 
Gray and Wordsworth, the author of the Country Church Yard, 
and the author of Yarrow Revisited, and the poems of the Senti- 
ment. Longfellow unites the feelings of the picturesque, silent past, 
and the animated, eager present. He has the best appreciation 
of the simplicity, honesty, and mirth of the gayer parts of the old 
ballad, as Dana by pathetic power and sentiment represents almost 
exclusively the serious strain of the ballad, of which there are fine 
traitsin the Buccaneer. Longfellow is sure to be felicitous in 
his vein of fancy, feeling, and variegated anecdotical and biogra- 
phical learning. In his books, some stray thought, full of the 
light of the olden time, shines upon us out of the page or a nice 
bookish passage to be read by some evening fire or twilight, over 
again, or latterly, a stirring appealto duty. In this, Longfellow is 
linked with the spirit of the age; he is not all for the past, like 
many who abuse the privilege of books, though no more elequent 
talker upon ancient authors exists when he chooses to write of them: 
but he sees the present as the great battle-field of action ; the past 
is the armory whence are taken arms to fight with, nay—super- 
natural cordials to refresh and aid the exhausted spirit—in the 
shadowy hall of the future hang the prizes of victory. 

But we have wandered far away from Jean Paul, whom we 
must now introduce to the reader in the congenial society of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. 


THE GRAVE. 


The grave is not deep. It is the luminous foot-print of an angel whe 
is seeking us. When the unknown hand sends the last arrow at the 
head of man, he bows his head, and the arrow only strikes from his 
wounds the crown of thorns. 


le of P» 


IMPLORA PACE. 


Alas! how much have we all lost, if the images of blessed days de- 
parted wring from us nothing but sighs. O Rest! Rest! Thou Evening 
of the soul—thou silent Hesperus of the weary heart, that standest fast 
by the sun of Truth! when our hearts melt into tears at the very men- 
tion of thy gentle name ; O, is that not a sign, that we seek after thee, 
but have thee not ! 


“— 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


We are not alone. My spirit feels the passing-by of kindred spirits, 
and raises itself up.—Under the earth is sleep—over the earth are 
VOL. I.——NO. V. 40 
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dreams ; but between sleep and dreams I beheld eyes of light wander 
like stars. A cool breath comes from the ocean of Eternity over the 
glowing earth. My heart rises up, and will break off from Life. All is 
sO grand about me! as if God were passing through the night. Spirits! 
receive my spirit: it follows after you; draw it away! 


SUNSET. 


I have thought a hundred times, that if I were an angel and had 
wings and no specific gravity, | would soar just so far upward, that I 
could see the evening sun glimmer o’er the edge of the earth, and, 
while [ flew around with the earth, and, at the same against its motion 
on its axis, would hold myself alwaysin such a position, ; that for a whole 
year long | could look into the mild, broad eye of the evening sun. But 
at length | would sink down, drunk with splendor, like a bee o Yer-fed with 
honey, in sweet delirium on the grass. 


EVENING AND DEATH. 


The day is dying amid blossom-clouds, and with its own swan-song. 
The alleys and gardens speak in low tones, like men, when deeply 
moved ; and around the leaves fly the gentle winds, and around the blos- 
soms the bees, with a tender whisper. Only the larks, like man, rise 
warbling into the sky, and then, like him, drop down again into the fur- 
row ; while the great soul and the sea lift themselves “unheard and un- 
seen to heaven, and rushing, sublime and fruit-giving, and waterfalls and 
thunder-showers, dash down into the valleys. 

In a country house on the declivity of the Bergstrasse, an unspeaka- 
bly sweet tone rises from a woman’s breast, like a trembling Jark.—It 
sounds as if the Spring were flying down from Heaven with a song, and 
singing on in one continuous tone of rapture, hung poised with open 
wings ‘above the earth, until the flowers should have sprung up for its 
evening couch. 

Harshly upon this voice of song breaks the tolling bell, from a cloister 
behind Newengleichen. It is the so called passing bell, which the monks 
always ring when a man is onthe point of death, so that the sympathi- 
zing soul may pray for the dying, around whom the Last Angel has 
drawn the shades of night, therein to sever his heart-strings, as they 
bandage one’s eyes in the amputation of a limb. If it depended upon 
me—thou departing Unknown !—I would stop the death-bell and make 
it mute, so that now in thy darkened battle-field of death no echo of the 
receding earth should enter; which to thee (since the sense of having 
survived all other senses) so dismally announces the moment when thou 
art lost to us ;—as to ascending eronauts, by a discharge of cannon, is 
announced the moment when ‘they vanish from the eyes of the spec- 
tators. 


TOYS. 


There are merry, good-natured girls, who, instead of a head, have only 
two feet; can do nothing but laugh, sing, and tattle, and are never ani- 
mated with a soul, save when they are dancing—just as the little wooden 
drummers from N uremburgh drum and pound away—only while the 
playful child is pulling them round the room. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


A Spirit throws us from on high down into this life, and then counts 
seventy or eighty, as we do when we throw a stone into a deep crater ; 
and at the seventieth pulsation or year, he hears the holiow sound as we 
strike the bottom of the grave. 


THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


The summer alone might elevate us! God, what a season! In sooth, I 
often know not whether to stay in the city or go ‘forth into the fields, so alike 
is it everywhere, and beautiful.—If we go outside the city gate, the very 
beggars gladden our hearts, for they are no longer cold; and the post- 
boys who can pass the whole night on horse- back, and the shepherds 
asleep in the open air. We need no gloomy house: We make a cham- 
ber out of every bush, and thereby have my good industrious bees before 
us, and the most gorgeous butterflies. In gardens on the hills sit school- 
boys, and in the open air look out words in the dictionary. On account 
of the game-laws there is no shooting now, and every living thing in 
bush and furrow and on green branches, can enjoy itself right heartily 
and safely. In all directions come travellers along the roads ;—they 
have their carriages for the most part thrown back—the horses have 
branches stuck in their saddles, and the drivers roses in their mouths. 
The shadows of the clouds go trailing along,—the birds fly between them 
up and down, and journeymen mechanics wander cheerily on with their 
bundles, and want no work. Even when it rains we love to stand out of 
doors, and breathe in the quickening influence, and the wet does the 
herdsman harm no more. And is it night, so sit we only in a cooler 
shadow, from which we plainly discern the daylight on the northern ho- 
rizon, and on the sweet warm stars of heaven. Wheresoever I look, 
there do I find my beloved blue on the flax in blossom, or the corn-flow- 
ers, and the godlike endless heaven into which I would fain spring as into 
astream. And now if we turn homeward again, we find indeed but 
fresh delight. ‘The street is a true nursery, for in the evening after sup- 
per, the little ones , though they have but few clothes upon thei, are 
again let out into the open air, and not driven under the bed-quilt as in 
Winter.—We sup by daylight, and hardly know where the candlesticks 
are. In the best bed-chamber the windows are open day and night, and 
likewise most of the doors, without danger. ‘The oldest women stand by 
the window without achill,and sew. Flowers lie about everywhere— 
by the inkstand—on the lawyer’s papers—on the justice’s table, and the 
tradesman’s counter. The children make a great noise, and one hears 
the bowling of ninepin-alleys half the night through our walks up and 
down the street ; and talks loud, and sees the stars shoot in the bigh hea- 
ven. The foreign musicians, who wend their way homeward towards 
midnight, go fiddling along the street to their quarters, and the whole 
neighborhood runs to the window. The extra posts arrive later, and the 
horses neigh. One lies in the noise by the window and drops asleep, 
The post- horns awake him, and the whole starry heaven hath spread it- 
self open. O God! what a joyous life on this little earth ! 


LOVE. 


Men would have the star of Love like Venus, in Heaven at first as 
dreamy Hesperus or Evening Star—announcing the world of dreams 
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and twilight, full of blossoms and nightingales ; but afterwards, on the 
contrary, as the Morning Star, which proclaims the brightness and 
strength of Day—and there is no contradiction here, since both stars are 
one, and differ only in the time of their appearing. 


The Position and Duties of the Educated Men of the Country. A 
Discourse pronounced at Geneva, Aug. 5, 1840. By C. S. 
Henry, D.D. New York: Robert Craighead. 


THe greater part of this discourse is devoted to a consideration 
of the evils which appear to the orator to threaten the country 
from its rapid growth and the tendency of the political institutions. 
The material elements of the nation it is represented, by their en- 
grossing tendencies and the consequent dangers of proud self-re- 
liance and an irreverent spirit, are at war with the spiritual welfare 
of the land. But it must be remembered that this is a warfare in 
which the higher and better interests must always prevail. Be- 
sides, physical prosperity has its limits, and extravagant nations, 
like individuals, are soon taught moderation. We see in these 
complaints the dangers to which society is exposed in every age. 
Our age too has its downward tendencies ; it has also its sure re- 
liance. ‘The political difficulties too will work their own cure. 
Dr. Henry complains of the absorption of all the powers of the 
state in the executive. Of this and other political evils even now 
there is a cry for reform, which must be effective. But though 
we may be disposed to attribute less weight than our author to the 
grievances of the times, still, we consider them not the less 
grievances though they prove not fatal ones. ‘There is a constant 
tendency in every community to fall below the standard of Dury 
to counteract this, each, according to his own opportunity, is it 
calling of ‘ the educated men of the country.’ The suggestions 
of Dr. Henry on this point are brief, but full of practical wisdom, 
and conceived in an elevated spirit. 

The trade of politics absorbs too much of the attention of the 
best men of the country. ‘They who should be our poets, our 
philosophers, our teachers, onr review writers, the proper custo- 
dians of the public press, they who should form the literature of 
the country in its various departments, are to be found engrossed 
in the pursuits of party, seeking the spoils of office, courting 
the excitement of popular favor. ‘They are dumb to the calls of 
the next age, aye, to the true wants of the present, and the next age 
will be silent towards them. Let there be fewer politicians, and 
among those we must have, let there be more liberal and enlight. 
ened statesmen, 
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‘Let our educated men shun‘ the politician’s trade. 1 do not say they 
should never accept of public offices of trust and honor, nor that they 
should never seek them; but they should never seck them for private 
ends, and they should only accept them when they believe they can fill 
them honorably, and independently for the public good. Our scholars 
and professional men should take a deep interest ‘in politics ; and one 
class of them should study them profoundly ; but never should they be- 
come mere politicians, partisan aspirants for popular favor and applause, 
greedy seekers of office andthe gains of office. They should aim to be 
independent, free-spoken teachers of political truth and political duty. 
They should strive to make themselves understood as a body of honest 
counsellors, seeking by pen and tongue and personal influence to make 
the people truly enlightened on all political doctrines and measures; to 
whom the people may look for fair discussion, true information, and 
sound advice. Let them tell the people the truth—the truth which the 
demagogues will never tell them. 

‘Were i not that a wisdom in the manner, and a blamelessness of charac- 
ter almost more than human, might seem requisite in order not to impair 
the peculiar spiritual influence of “their office, I would even say that the min- 
isters of religion should become political teachers of the people from the pul- 
pu. * * “* * * Tecan conceive that the clergy might, with such 
simplicity and affectionate spiritual earnestness, so inanifestly free from 
all selfishness or worldliness of tone or purpose, unite in the habitual 
practice of urging the obligations of Christian morality in the exercise of 
political rights, as not to impair, but rather to increase the salutary infiu- 
ence of their office. That this can scarcely be expected in fact—that the 
pulpit must so carefully abstain from coming into contact with the actual 
beating heart and life of the nation, seems to me a sad necessity.’ 


We have marked the latter sentence in italics, for we have long 
thought it a truth felt more and more by the laity, and coming as 
it does at present from a clergyman, it is especially worthy of ob- 
servation. ‘The age requires that the lessons of the pulpit be 
adapted to its particular wants: man wants to learn something 
new, he needs the application of the principle inculcated. 
The inquiry, how far the sermons of the pulpit should embrace 
temporary questions of the times, is one of much difficulty —it is 
a question, however, that is solved by one consideration, the 
capacity and education of the preacher. If he have heart enough 
and wisdom enough, he may be the most powerful guide and di- 
rector of the people, instead of, (wanting these requisites, ac- 

cording to his opportunities, the most weak and inefficient. + 


4 


Herrick’s Dirge of Jephthal’s Daughter. 


CurisToPpHER Nortn, of all magazine writers, is the truest 
friend of the old poets ; his eloquence, his wit, his mingled deep 
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feeling and wise philosophy have always been at the service of 
English Poetry. At that altar he has ministered with love and 
constancy. From Maca as from an oracle has issued the best en- 
couragement to literature of the times in his glorious enthusiasm. 
What has Wilson not done for Wordsworth? But even the re- 
spectable Homer must sometimes sleep, and Christopher North 
may forget a favorite poet. Ina recent number of Blackwood 
there is a shabby perversion of one of the best stanzas of Her- 
rick in a paper entitled Post Mortem Musings—a specimen 
throughout of forced enthusiasm, poor attempt at sentiment, and 
a determination to be very wise and witty without either wit or 
knowledge. ‘The following is the libel—the lines are taken from 
a tombstone ; if the writer had seen them ina book he would have 
probably given a different account of them: 


** May no wolf howl, no screech-owl stir 
A wing about thy sepulchre ; 
No boisterous winds or storms come hither, 
To starve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth (?) but, like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing! 


Why, the very whisper of such a thing as a wolf, in this our nineteenth cen- 
tury, running about at midnight, and * howling,’ as Rosalind says, ‘ against 
the moon’ at Kensall Green, in the county of Middlesex, is enough to scare 
away in an opposite direction every funeral within twenty miles of the spot. 
The good people of the cemetery must have been either dozing, or standing 
aghast at some railway massacre close by, when they suffered to be erected 
an inscription so insidiously inimical to their speculation. 


This is a sad specimen of twaddle which we would not have 
taken the trouble to quote but for the opportunity it gives us of 
bringing before the reader the entire poemof Herrick, one of the 
most beautiful in the old English anthology, and the most elevated 
conception of the author. 


THE DIRGE OF JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


SUNG BY THE VIRGINS. 


O rou, the wonder of all dayes! 
O paragon, and pearle of praise ! 
O Virgin-martyr, ever blest 
Above the rest 
Of al] the maiden-traine ! We come, 
And bring fresh strewings to thy tombe. 


Thus, thus, and thus we compasse round 
Thy harmless and unhaunted ground ; 
And as we sing thy dirge, we will 

The daffadill, 
And other flowers, lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone. 
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Thou wonder of all maids, li’st here, 
Of daughters all, the deerest deere ; 
The eye of virgins ; nay, the queen 
Of this smooth green, 
And all sweet meades, from whence we get 
The primrose and the violet. 


Too soon, too deere did Jephthah buy, 

By thy sad losse, our liberty ; 

His was the bond and cov’nant, yet 
Thou paid’st the debt ; 

Lamented Maid! he won the day, 

But for the conquest thou didst pay. 


Thy father brought with him along 

The olive branch, and victor’s song ; 

He slew the Ammonites, we know, 
But to thy woe; 

And in the purchase of our peace, 

The cure was worse than the disease, 


For which obedient zeale of thine, 

We offer here, before thy shrine, 

Our sighs for storax, teares for wine ; 
And to make fine, 

And fresh thy herse-cloth, we will here 

Foure times bestrew thee ev’ry yeere. 


Receive, for this thy praise, our teares ; 
Receive this offering of our haires ; 
Receive these christall vials, fil’d 

With teares, distil’d 
From teeming eyes; to these we bring, 
Each maid, her silver filleting, 


To guild thy tombe ; besides, these caules, 

These laces, ribbands, and these faules, 

These veiles, wherewith we use to hide 
The bashfull bride, 

When we conduct her to her groome ; 

All, all we lay upon thy tombe. 


No more, no more, since thou art dead, 
Shall we ere bring coy brides to bed ; 
No more, at yeerly festivalls, 

We, cowslip balls, 
Or chaines of columbines shall make 
For this, or that occasion’s sake. 


No, no ; our maiden pleasures be 

Wrapt in the winding-sheet with thee ; 

Tis we are dead, though not i’th’ grave ; 
Or if we have 

One seed of life left, *tis to keep 

A Lent tor thee, to fast and weep. 





